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Wheatland Elementary School, Wheatland, Yuba County 
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THIS IS ALASKA 


WHERE YOU CRUISE A 


ies of - Vatural Cflorie 


ET’S open the book to adventure —step up the gangplank 
and sail away on those smooth winding seas to one of the 
most fascinating and magical of world vacationlands. 


RT a eel Seen ean haat lia 


On a comfortable Alaska Line steamer you'll be amazed 
when you find yourself gliding along on calm seas in a land 
where a mild and invigorating climate seems especially ordered 
for vacation-time pleasures. You're sure to lose your heart to 


Alaska, as you cruise between snow-capped mountain ranges 


sail among gem-like islands—come face to face with great blue 
glaciers that roar like angry thunder—explore Prince William 
Sound’s deep-walled fjords—travel Uncle Sam’s northernmost 
railway to our nothernmost national park to see Mt. McKinley, 


highest of North America’s majestic mountains—wander streets 


mensaieay tier 


of interesting towns where gold-frenzied people once trod, 
where Russian nobility once ruled and where you gaze in in- 
quisitive wonder at grotesque totems. 


Then there are such happy, romantic days and nights on 
friendly decks, meeting new people, doing new things—all in 
Alaska, “up-under” the Midnight Sun. And Nature planned 
well, too, for she placed Alaska so close by that an Alaska vaca- 
tion requires only regular vacation time and a surprisingly 
modest budget. Summer sailings two and three times weekly 
from Seattle. Fares include berth and meals aboard ship. Any- 
time from May to September is the right time to go. And as a 
hunch — why not pick-up, pack-up and plan to visit Alaska 
following the N.E.A. Convention in Portland. 


The Robert Dollar Company and 


MILE Ag, American Mail Line, General Agents 


MRT: On © 


¥ * 
ALASKA STEAMSHIP COMPANY — 4/8s7z cups? 
9 ? 
Room 669—Pier Two—Seattle, Washington Np TRY 


See your Travel Agent and mail this coupon to the Alaska Line 
for interesting Alaska vacation literature. 


Send FREE Alaska Vacation Literature to: 


Name 
4ddress 


City State 


Check here for one of The Alaska Line’s good-natured Alaska maps. Free to teachers 
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A secondary school outstanding in the 
progressive movement is Eagle Rock in Los 
Angeles County. The capable principal, 
Helen C. Babson, describes progressive ex- 
perimentation in the 
(Pages 18-19.) 


secondary school. 


Joyce Backus, librarian at San Jose State 
College, is president of School Library As- 
sociation of California. She competently 
tells how the secondary school library can 
best serve modern needs. (Pages 33-34.) 


President of California Elementary Prin- 
cipals Association is Otto W. Bardarson of 
Carmel School. His lucid paper, “An Out- 
look on Elementary School Education,” will 
be of great interest not only to principals 
but to all elementary school workers. Also, 
the secondary school people should read it 
carefully. (Pages 17, 35.) 


An outstanding figure in the California 
secondary field is Grace V. Bird of Bak- 
ersfield. She well discusses progressive 
movements in the new junior college, of 
which Kern County College is an admirable 
example. (Page 15.) 


Widely-known in the field of visual edu- 
cation is Anna V. Dorris of San Francisco 
State College. She discusses the movies as 
a universal educator. (Pages 29, 30.) 


Effie Converse Farmer, P. T. A. worker 
at Riverside District School, Merced 
County, describes the transformation of that 
rural school of which Mrs. Macagni is prin- 
cipal. (Page 36.) 


Kathryn H. Livingston, dramatics teacher 
at Berkeley Highschool, from her many 
years of practical experience presents dra- 
matics on trial. (Page 12.) 


Aaney Olson, teacher in Lompoc Ele- 
mentary School, Santa Barbara County 
(whose Christmas play received much fav- 
orable comment) in this issue, tells of the 
milk and dairy project of her class. (Page 
28.) 


At Turlock an excellent program in adult 
education has carried forward under the 
fine leadership of C. F. Perrott, principal 
of the highschool. (Page 36.) 


(Please turn to Page 48) 





Cover Picture 


The front cover for March features a 
drawing by Ray Bethers, California artist 
of the new Wheatland Elementary School, 
Wheatland, Yuba County. An excellent ac- 
count of this new school, of which L. O 
Cunningham is principal, appeared in our 
February issue, and was prepared by Mr 
M. Ray Hitch, principal, Wheatland High- 


school. 
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ALASKA - LAND OF CHARM 


Sybil Mitchell, Seattle 


= gone to heaven! Or is this 
fairyland? This can’t be true! But it 
was, and it is. I was sure of that after 
the little boy who was standing by my 
side vainly attempting to attract my 
attention, finally kicked me on the 
shin. 

It was still an enchanted land, it 
was still filled with such 
rugged grandeur as I had never before 


natural, 


seen—and at the moment we were all 
gaping at that marvelous instrument 
of nature, Columbia Glacier. But when 
tears came to my eyes it was a very 


material pain that brought them there. 
For little boys can sometimes kick one’s 
shins pretty hard! 

I was, in fact, cruising “up-under” 
the midnight sun in the land of gold 

that country that has been branded 
in our memories with mad days of 
gold rush of "98—and where one finds 
those strange, hand-carved family trees 
known as totem poles. 

I've lingered midst the soft breezes 
of Hawaii—known the languor of the 
palms and steel guitars. I've combed 
the shores of the Orient and known 


@Totem-lined Lovers Lane, Sitka 
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the best of China. I've been held with 
the spell of cherry blossom fragrance 
in Japan. But who would have guessed 
that it would be in Alaska that I woula 
find my greatest package of natural, 
rugged, scenic grandeur. Not just in 
one locale, but a limitless, ever-chang- 
ing variety in contradictory constancy. 

What lazy days these were for drift- 
ing and dreaming, days that were care- 
free and invigorating. There were busy 
hours, too, when we all took part in 
deck games —tennis, shuffle - board, 
quoits, and many others that are so 
much fun on a cruise like this. 


An old seated himself 
beside me while I was entirely ab- 
sorbed with the design of the ever: 
changing scenery of great peaks, low 
rolling mountains, smooth seas and de- 
licately colored skies. 


“sourdough” 


“Yes, sir,” he was saying when | 
came out of my coma of scenic ab- 
sorption, “yes, sir, I came up here in 
98 and found plenty of gold. But do 
you know, it’s not only the gold that 
holds old codgers like me up here. It’s 
this honestly, awful pretty country 
that seems-ta get under our skin. Oh, 
we may ‘go out’ for awhile, and curse 
the rough life we lead, but you can bet 
‘yer boots we soon come back again. 
No, sir, there’s really no country in the 
world, I reckon, that tugs at your old 
heart-strings like Alaska.” 

He then told me many exciting 
stories of the gold rush. Later, when | 
took the Inside Passage cruise, “the 
old trail of °98” at Skagway over which 
I traveled by train, was even more 
fascinating. 

He told me of the port-towns and 
their history: Ketchikan, Wrangell, 
Petersburg, Juneau, Skagway, Sitka, 
Cordova, Valdez and Seward. Some 
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Food cache in the great interior section of 
Alaska, where food is stored in quantities 
and must be kept safe from rodents and 
other wild animals 


were once Indian villages, others Rus- 
sian trading posts, mining towns and 
fishing ports. 

I listened with keen interest to his 
tales of historic days, and I was to dis- 
cover, as a result, that Alaska was as 
rich in historic background as she is in 
that each town had a 
hard-fought-for existence in the early 
days. 


minerals 


Docking at Ketchikan was novel, as 
it proved to be in every port town. 
Our ship glided right up to the dock 
and literally “sat” down in her tracks. 
I shall long remember the strange feel- 
ing I experienced, when we scrambled 
down the gang-plank and found our- 
selves right in the heart of town. 

Here was my first chance to see 
some real totem poles at close range, 
and to see and study the natives them- 
selves. It was an opportunity of which 
I took full advantage to, I am almost 
afraid, the “snooping degree.” Having 
satished my curiosity along that line, I 
took myself for a walk to the town’s 
very picturesque little park, “froze” 
my way through the interesting, but 
huge, cold storage plants, and lingered 
through the salmon canneries. 

Upon the suggestion of the cannery 
men, I saw one of the fish world’s un- 
usual sights—salmon leaping the falls. 
I didn’t have to go far, for there in 
Ketchikan Creek, which runs through 
the heart of the city, I found salmon 
leaping the waterfalls on their way to 
the spawning grounds. It was here that 


I first became acquainted with my lit- 
tle boy friend, who later abused me by 
kicking my shins. He was vainly try- 
ing to catch salmon as they leaped the 
falls. That is he did try until his 
mother caught him at it! 

Then came the altogether different 
experience of winding our way 
through Wrangell Narrows to Peters- 
burg. It was like traversing a smooth 
river with timbered shores hugging us 
on either side. Our 
marked out by friendly buoys every 
few hundred feet. Dotting the shores 
in picturesque settings, 


channel was 


were comfort- 
able looking homes, some with beauti- 
ful flower-bordered lawns. Homes of 
fox raisers, we were told, and of fisher- 
men, who had turned the 
the sea” into gold. 


“silver of 


Some hours later we glided up to 
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the pier at Petersburg, on Mitkof 
Island . . . a town that is for all the 
world a bit of Norway. The buildings 
at the end of the long pier were moss- 
covered with years of growth. A dozen 
adult natives and twice as many Indian 
children were lined along the pier, 
with wide eyes and open mouths. 


a fishing vessels were 
/ anchored in the harbor .. . a true 
fishing community. Petersburg, unlike 
many port towns, has plenty of room. 
Mountains rise on either side and on 
surrounding islands. But the village 
itself is located on a wide, low, rolling 
area. I had a particular feeling of free- 
dom here, as if I might have plenty of 
room to expand. 

Sailing across the Gulf of Alaska 
from Juneau to Prince William Sound, 


@ Father Kashavaroff, curator Territorial Museum, in the robes of the 


Greek Orthodox Church, in St. Michael’s Cathedral, Sitka 
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was another rare Alaska experience. I 
do not recall having seen anything 
quite so grand or inspiring as the 
nobly architectured St. Elias and Fair- 
weather ranges. The highest coastal 
ranges in the world, I am told. Cer- 
tainly these grand mountain fellows, 
with their gleaming white cloaks, will 
ever be the most impressive back- 
ground for the many memories of my 
never-to-be-forgotten Alaska trip. 

It was evening, rather about 10 
o'clock at night, when we glided into 
Cordova, the first port in Prince Wil- 
liam Sound. But it was broad daylight 


and the sun was flashing tints of red 
and gold across the sky. The reflecting 
waters had turned to a soft cerise. 

Though I had already seen many 
huge glaciers on this trip, not until the 
Yukon came close to Columbia Glacier 
did I in any way know one could ex- 
perience such thrills. Four miles wide, 
nearly 80 miles long, so I’m told, rising 
300 feet sheer from the water, it is not 
possible to describe the awesome feeling 
that came over me at the sight of this 
colossal ice palisade. 

And it was here, when I was entirely 
spellbound, watching Columbia spill hun- 
dreds of tons of ice into the water, that my 
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Consult yor Travel Agent or MATSON LINE—OCEANIC LINE, 215 Market Street, 





NEW ZEALAND -AUSTRALIA 


via SAMOA - FiJl 


The Artof Living isa comprehensive study—Hawaii 
teaches it completely and uniquely. For in America’s 
sun-and-sea-bound tropic isles—life is allowed its 
fullest scope. There... people know that play and 
laughter are as important as work and progress— 
that beauty can be woven into everything 
***Fares for the exhilarating voyages between Cali- 
fornia and Honolulu—on luxurious Matson-Oceanic 
liners—and all expenses in the Islands—will reach 
a total topped easily by a modest travel-budget. 


ey do. 


But Hawaii is only part of a long trail of adventure 
—continuing deeper into the fascinating South Seas 
to Samoa and Fiji—to scenic New Zealand...and 
dynamic Australia! yy Personally-escorted Matson 
South Pacific Cruises, via Hawaii, Samoa and Fiji, to 
New Zealand and Australia... every four weeks. 
Over 17,000 miles—46 days—11 shore excursions. 
All-inclusive-cost for certain summer sailings as low 
as $595 complete cruise, First Class. 


S$. S. LURLINE + S.S. MARIPOSA e S.S. MONTEREY + S.S. MALOLO 


yu niversity of HAWAII 


Summer Session—June 29—Au- 
gust 7. Fascinating credit courses 
under a faculty of genuine dis- 
tinction, with special facilities for 
teachers and school administra- 
tors. The perfect place to blend 
serious study with carefree, un- 
usual diversion. Tuition for Sum- 
mer term averages about $30.00. 
Additional Summer Schoot infor- 
mation furnished on request. 


San Peancisco:«. 723 West Seventh Street, Los Angeles * 213 East Broadway, San Diego. 
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little friend kicked me on the shins to ask i 


me what made ice break off every time the |7 


ship’s whistle blew. I was able to tell him, [7 


fortunately, how the vibrations set up by |> 
t 


the whistle caused the loose ice to cascade | 


into the water with a mighty roar. 


And as if this land weren't strange 


enough with all its incongruous phenomena 


of nature, with glaciers and mountains, 


smooth seas, beautiful skies, and profusions |7 


of flowers—flowers even growing beside | 
glaciers—nature has added a grand finale 
to them all. She has provided the midnight 
sun that enables us to stay up all night and 
view the sights, for it failed to get dark 
here in the early summertime. 


The evening sun dips behind the horizon, 
sends paths of gold, pink and bronze blaz: 





Consider the 


LIVING 
WORLD! 


Today, with the pace of social change 
more rapid than ever before, intelligent 
travel is increasingly interesting and valu- 
able. EDUTRAVEL was created to plan 
your travel as a constructive cultural ad- 
venture—to direct your eyes upon the 
living world. 

Literature is ready on these four Special 
EDUTRAVEL projects. Send for booklets 
that interest you: 


New Edueation in Soviet Union 
@Including discussions with leading Soviet 
educators — director: Dr. I. V. Sollins. 
Visiting also England and France. 


Contemporary Art & Architecture 


@Featuring interviews with leading artists 
in 8 countries—auspices of New School for 
Social Research. 


Crime and Punishment Abroad 


@Study of delinquency and reform under 
Joseph F. Fishman, sponsored by The New 
School for Social Research. 


Life and Literature in U. S. S. R. 


@Literature as a social force. Meetings 
with Soviet writers. Visits also to Den- 
mark, Sweden and Finland. Leader: Lester 
Cohen. 


If you are interested in travel to other 
countries in other specialized fields, write 
stating your needs. The complete EDU- 
TRAVEL program may include just what 
you want ... or we will gladly plan 
independent itineraries. 


Address Dept. C-3 


EDUTRAVEL 


An Institute For EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL 
535 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Land tours in Europe in conjunction with 
Amerop Travel Service Inc. (in U.S.S.R., 
in co-operation with Intourist Inc.) 
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ing across the sky, followed by a brief 
gleaming twilight, a study of lights and 
shades in the short time between sunset and 
sunrise. Later in the glorious 
moonlight nights of unusual brightness re- 
lieve the midnight sun of its incessant duty. 

Upon returning to Seattle, my first and 
only regret was that my Alaska cruise was 
over. In fact, so strong was my desire to see 
more of this great land, and having more 
time on my hands than I expected, I imme- 
diately hopped aboard the steamer North- 
western and set out, this time, on the 


summer, 


cruise which took me to Skagway and re- 
turn. There were still three ports—Skag- 
way, Sitka and Haines—which I had not 
yet seen, anyway, and I had heard so much 
about them that they inflamed my imagina- 





.-@GP0SS the equator 


N= ZEALAND extends to you... 
an opportunity fora rejuvenating 
change f:om life by rule-and-rote... 
a holiday rich in lore, and pleasure! 


¥* No other land its size contains 
such beautiful and varied scenery 
...ranging from Alpine peaks and 
Norseland fjords to tropic jungles 
and volcanic wonders... spaced by 
modern cities. Action..rest.. novelty! 


¥% Special Inland Tours, individ- 
ually planned in advance but subject 
to en route changes, provide efficient, 
economical travel throughout the 
North and South Islands, expand a 
normal holiday to its utmost. 


¥% Sail the fascinating South Seas, 
with stops at Hawaii, Tahiti, Samoa, 
Rarotonga and Fiji, magnificent mod- 
ern liners reach New Zealand in 15 
days from San Francisco, Los Angeles 
and Vancouver, B. C. Low costs are 
assisted by the favorable exchange. 


ee 






For information and itineraries ask your Travel Agent or 


NEW ZEALAND GOVERNMENT 


606 South Hill Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
+ 








Try it 


The changes may surprise you 


Have you ever ridden in an air-conditioned 
car, where the air is fresh and pure and every 
speck of dust and dirt is removed? Have you 
enjoyed a complete meal in the dining car 
for 80¢? Did you know that you can buy a 
tourist berth between San Francisco and Los 
Angeles for as little as $1.20? 

These things may surprise you. But they 
are taken for granted by people who travel 
regularly on our trains. 

Here is a brief summary of the revolution- 
ary changes we have made in the past three 


years: 1933 
“Meals Select” introduced in all our dining 
cars (complete luncheons and dinners for 
80¢ to $1.25, including soup, salad, entree, 
vegetables, bread and butter, beverage, des- 
sert). Club breakfasts for 50¢ to 90¢. 
Roundtrip rail fares everywhere on South- 
ern Pacific cut to 2¢ a mile and less. Pullman 
surcharge removed, reducing all sleeping car 
charges one third everywhere in the west. 


1934 
Many cars air-conditioned. Passengers wel- 
comed relief from summer heat, discovered 
that air-conditioning removed all dust, dirt 
and smoke, kept clothes clean. Hay fever 


Southern Pacific 


victims found that air-conditioning removed 
pollen, relieved their sufferings. 


1935 
Six trains completely air-conditioned (Pull- 
mans, chair cars, tourist sleeping cars, every- 
thing): Overland Limited, Pacific Limited, 
Cascade, Sunset Limited, Golden State 
Limited, San Joaquin. Many other trains 
equipped with air-conditioned cars. 

New “Tray Service” for coach and tourist 
passengers on S. P. through trains. Coffee or 
milk for 5¢, sandwiches for 10¢, doughnuts 
10¢, tomato juice 10¢, etc. 

Many trains equipped with improved chair 
cars, with soft, restful seats, and porters to 
keep cars neat and clean. Tourist sleeping 
cars improved on many trains. 


1936 

Nine more trains will be completely air- 
conditioned by summer. New faster schedules 
between San Francisco and Portland. A new 
fast day train, the Fresno Flyer, between San 
Francisco and the San Joaquin Valley. The 
Daylight speeded up to eleven hours flat be- 
tween San Francisco and Los Angeles. Many 
more improved schedules planned. Many cars 
being re-decorated and modernized. 






Send for this fascinating free map 
that shows how it can be done 


Something brand new—original—different! An attractive wall map in full 
colors, showing how natural wonders, industries, crops and people of all 
the world can be found right here within the borders of our own country. 


Ic is FREE to teachers, with the compliments of the Greyhound Lines. 
Thousands of schools are now using this attractive Comparison Map to 
put life in geography lessons . . . interesting for adults, too. We're giving 
it to teachers because all the places and things can be reached directly and 
at lowest cost by Greyhound Lines. If it suggests a trip to you or your 
friends, we'll be amply repaid. 


SEND THIS COUPON FOR COLORFUL FREE COMPARISON MAP 


Mail this coupon to GREYHOUND TRAVEL BUREAU, Pine and Battery Streets, San Francisco, 
California, for full-color illustrated Comparison Map. If you would like rates and information on any 
trip, please jot down the place you would like to visit, on the margin below. 
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“SEE ALL THE WORLD 


“GREATEST SHOW ON EARTH” 


scheduled for this year 


Every Greyhound terminal is the 
“Main Entrance” for a magnifi- 
cent 3-ring performance lasting 
all summer..starring the TEXAS 
CENTENNIAL at Dallas, the 
SAN DIEGO EXPOSITION 
in California, and the GOLDEN 
JUBILEE CELEBRATION, at 
Vancouver, British Columbia. A 
single Greyhound ticket will take 
you to any of them—or to all 
three. Plan the trip for this 
vacation. 
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tion with the desire to see them right then. 

After reaching Juneau, we sailed north, 
this time instead of westward, we went up 
that incredible fjord, Lynn Canal. This 
4 greatest of all Alaska’s fjords hemmed us 
Fs in on either side by massive saw-toothed 
ranges, and waterfalls and glaciers formed 
a natural tapestry of age-old origin. 

When we reached Skagway at the very 
end of this fjord, I was not the only ex- 
cited person. Skagway was particularly in- 
teresting to me because of its historic back- 
ground. Here I followed the old trail of 
98, up over the White Pass—that same 
trail that years ago lead thousands to heart- 
break and riches. But we did not go on 
foot, as did the old sourdoughs. We merely 
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stepped aboard the White Pass and Yukon 
Route train that runs up over the summit, 
and without any more effort on our part 
than to sit and watch the scenery unfold 
before us. How different it was from the 
days of °98. 

But our trip was not yet over. There 
were still more ports to see before reach- 
ing Seattle. “Surprise Ports,” the Alaska 
Line called them—and indeed they were 
pleasant surprises. They were small can- 
nery ports, off the usual steamer lanes. 

My next adventure on my scenic shop- 
ping tour will be to the interior of Alaska, 
where I will see the Yukon River, Mount 
McKinley, Matanuska Valley and the gov- 
ernment colonization project, watch the 





FARES AS LOW AS 


: 202 PO Re ia 


TOURIST 
$210 From LOS ANGELES 
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Obtain complete information from Travel Agents or N-Y* K: LINE [Japan Mail] 
551 Market St., San Francisco + 518 West Sixth St., Los Angeles 
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interesting process of placer gold-mining, 
and all the other entirely fascinating sights 
of which my friends have written me. 

I want to see that great McKinley Na- 
Park, farthest north 
park, which is a vast game preserve for all 
Alaska wild life. I want to travel over the 
Alaska Railroad from Seward to Fairbanks 
and see that massive Alaska Range, and 


tional our national 


to drive over the famous Richardson Trail 
where I may see that old smoking moun- 
tain, volcanic Mount Wrangell. 

I want, in fact, to know and see all 
Alaska. For here I have found a scenic land 
sculptured in that which 


nature prefers, to greatest 


grand manner 
expose her 
artistic abilities. 


GREAT NORTHERN 
RAILWAY 








More Vacation for you 
this summer in 


GLACIER 
NATIONAL PARK 


where spectacular mountain, lake 
and glacier scenery, the famous 
LOGAN PASS DETOUR, fine 
hotels and chalets, and all recrea- 
tion facilities, provide everything 
to give variety, inspiration and rest. 

Low Great Northern fares. Econ- 
omy costs within the park. Many 
all-expense tours. 


The "Prince of Wales” Hotel, in 
Waterton Lakes National Park, re- 
opens this summer, offering enjoy- 
ment of two great parks in one 
magnificent trip. Plan now. 


From Portland or Seattle, you go 
direct to Glacier Park, 
then East, in safety 
and comfort on the 


Air-Conditioned 


EMPIRE BUILDER 


---Send this coupon to agent nearest you - - - 
A. L. Scott, 679 Market St., San Francisco 
W. E. McCormick, 605 Central Bldg., Los Angeles 


Send me details on vacation trip to Glacier Park 
and East via Pacifico Northwest. 
















Name 
Address 


City 





SUMMER 
IS COMING! 


Have you decided where to spend 
it? This is the year everyone ts 
traveling. Discuss with Cook’s 
where you are going and avoid last 
minute rush and reservation disap- 
pointments. This Help-You-Travel 
service costs no more. It relieves 
you of all the details of travel and 
insures one hundred percent leisure 
for your vacation. Write us for 
folders on these glorious summer 
tours. 


I—Grand Tour of the Orient 
with Dr. F. E. Emmons. Ha- 
waii, Japan, Korea, China, 
Philippines. June 28 - Sept. 5. 


2—Australia and the South 
Seas with Marie D. Casey. Ho- 
nolulu, Pago Pago, Tahiti, Suva, 
New Zealand, Australia. June 
23-Aug. 21. 


3—South America Circle Tour 
with Dean Mary S. Crawford, 
U. S. C. Panama Canal, Colom- 
bia, Ecuador, Peru, Chile, Ar- 
gentine, Montevideo, Brazil. 
Optional return routes. June- 
Sept. 


4—With Newton H. Bell to 
the Orient assisted by D. Mac- 
Lennan. Exceptional combina- 
tion guidance through the Far 
East. June 20-Aug. 15. 


#—Art Appreciation Tour of 
Europe led by Prof. Eugen 
Neuhaus. Paris, Avignon, Pisa, 
Rome, the Hill Towns, Flor- 
ence, Venice, Interlaken, Lu- 
cerne, the Rhine, Amsterdam, 
London, the Shakespeare coun- 
try. June 5-July 19. 


6—With Dr. W. F. Hummel, 
Oriental scholar and lecturer, 
to the Orient, Hawaii, Japan, 
China, the Philippines. June 
20-Aug. 30. 


Alaska steamer fares from 
$150; Hawaii $180 cabin; $250 
first class. 


anh... 
=t O0K'S= 


Thos. Cook & Son—Wagons-Lits bis, 
520 West Sixth St., Los Angeles 
TR 3101 
318 Stockton St., San Francisco 
EX 3512 

Please send felder on 


TRAVEL 


AWORLD TRIP 


Gertrude Smith, Chabot School, Oakland 


a T would be impossible for one to 
travel around the world without hav- 
ing his viewpoint broadened. A wider 
vision assists materially in whatever 
occupation one is engaged, whether it 
be administrative or as a teacher. 


I shall be a better teacher of social 
science because I have traveled around 
the world, have seen the people who 
make up that world, have met them in 
their native lands, have learned some- 
thing of their customs, and have seen 
them engaged in their various occupa- 
tions: 


. the Japanese wading out onto 
the inundated land to set his rice plants 
in straight rows, or filling the place of 
a draught animal as he draws a heavy 
load over a congested city street; 


. the Chinese tea-grower with 
plants climbing the terraced moun- 
tains, or the operator of a house-boat 
guiding it through the maze of craft 
on the busy Yangtze; 

. the rubber-gatherer of Singa- 
pore as he taps the tree, collects vari- 


(Please turn to Page 41) 


FOOD for a 
sea-going appetite 


One look 

at this menu 

will tell you 
why Arnold 
Bernstein — Red 
Star dining salons 
ere so popular. 


Arnold Bernstein Line 

sails directto Antwerp, 

Red Star to Southamp.- 
ton and Antwerp—the 
Heart of Continental Europe. 


TOURIST CLASS IS TOP! 


cauetteamnnie TO EUROPE eeu wap 
Mar. 14, 28- Apr. 11, 25 | ARNOLD BERNSTEIN” [67 
RED STAR LINE $226 
Bring Your Car From * |35 
See your steamship agent or 


RED STAR LINE 
Mar. 7, 21-Apr. 4, 18 


Write for booklet CE 


F. E. Short, General Agent Pacific Coast 
233 Post Street, San Francisco 
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1936 VACATION 
TOURS 


ORIENT—All expenses including 
Tourist and Second Class on steam- 
ers. From 75 days for $567. Unex- 
celled itineraries. Experienced lead- 
ership. 


ROUND THE WORLD — Two 
weeks in Orient including Peiping 
and Mukden. Two weeks in Europe. 
Tourist Class on steamers $1035. 


ROUND SOUTH AMERICA— 
15 cities—Best Hotels. All expenses. 
Fine steamers. $825. 


EUROPE — Simmons - Gateway 
Tours. Conducted or Independent. 
60 years experience. Most econom- 
ical cost. 


LEHMAN’S STEAMSHIP AGENCY 
Established 1888 
TRinity 5171 

610 SoutrH Otive St., Los ANGELES 


VACATION TOURS 


$75 AROUND THE WORLD 
ALL INCLUSIVE 

81 days Los Angeles back to Los Angeles under 

the leadership of Mr. & Mrs. D. F. Robertson 

Leaving June 20th — Returning September 8th 


$49 AROUND THE PACIFIC 
ALL INCLUSIVE 

75 days—Personally conducted by Dr. G. Foote 

Leaving June 23d — Returning September Sth 


HONOLULU — JAPAN — CHINA— 
the PHILIPPINES and RETURN 
75 days—All Inclusive—Personally Conducted 
Leaving June 20th — Returning September Sth 


5 HAWAII—SOUTH SEA ISLANDS 
; NEW ZEALAND — AUSTRALIA 
49 days—All Inclusive— Personally Conducted 
Leaving June 23d — Returning August 10th 


Over One Hundred Tours @ Per- 
Europe sonally Conducted or Independent 
Send for illustrated literature 
D. F. ROBERTSON 


408 SoutH Sprine St., Los ANGELES 
Same location 32 years VAnpbike 7915 


University Trave 
SUMMER 1936 


MOTOR TOURS—ART TOURS 
GENERAL TOURS 
Invaluable to teachers 
Certificates given for College and 
School Board Credit 

——— a ny 
ZAI 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
46 Boyd Street Newton, Massachusetts 


EUROPE $55 


Via ne, Large outside rooms. Round-world 

$475; South Africa $100. Hundreds of low-priced 
cruises to EVERYWHERE from $2 a day. Cut 
travel costs. Get the ONLY COMPLETE klet 
oe ALL freighter cruises. Send 25c for 
bookl 


VIKING VOYAGES 
1,268 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
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EDUCATIONAL POLICIES 


CO-OPERATIVE PLANNING 


FOR THE FUTURE IN EDUCATION: 
A MESSAGE FROM THE EDUCATIONAL POLICIES 


COMMISSION 


A. J. Stoddard, Providence, Rhode Island, Chairman 


Tie Educational Policies Commis- 
sion has been appointed for a five-year 
period by National Education Associa- 
tion and Department of Superinten- 
dence to develop and formulate long- 
term policies for American education 
and to encourage action in putting 
these policies into effect. The Commis- 
sion held its first meeting in Chicago 
recently and reached certain important 
decisions. 

First, the Commission decided to 
seek and to welcome the assistance of 
every member of the teaching profes- 
sion and of every interested layman in 
The educational forces 
of the country will have every oppor- 
tunity to participate actively in our 
work. From forward-looking educa- 
tors and laymen in all parts of the 
country will come the formulation of 


the country. 


problems and pertinent information. 


The Commission definitely ruled out 


arbitrary pronouncement and any 
high-pressure methods as means for 
securing the adoption of its recommen- 
dations. A sincerely democratic ap- 
proach to the problems confronting 
education is the objective of the Com- 
mission. A representative group of 
consultants will be appointed and the 
way will be kept open for widespread 
participation in the 
work. 


Commission's 


Second, the primary function to be 
performed by the Educational Policies 
Commission is to encourage the adop- 





tion of well- considered educational 
policies by school people throughout 
the country. The Commission does not 
expect to conduct elaborate investiga- 
tions. It is not planning to function as 
a standardizing agency. It cannot suc- 
ceed in its task merely by writing vol- 
uminous reports to gather dust on 
library shelves. The Commission will, 
to be sure, use research and issue re- 
ports not as ends in themselves, but as 
means for bringing about the improve- 
ment of American education. 

Third, although the problems of the 
Educational Policies Commission must 
be considered broadly, the primary em- 
phasis will be upon the schools and 
other organized educational activities 
and institutions. Within this field the 
Commission will select and define those 
issues which most need attention. A 
start has already been made. A list of 
nearly 60 major issues in American 
education was developed at the meet- 
ing. This list will be submitted to the 
Commission's consultants throughout 
the order to determine 
their views as to the importance of 


country in 


these problems. 

Utilizing their responses the Com- 
mission will select a few critical issues 
which attention 
This process of locating and defining 


require immediate 
issues occupied almost the entire atten- 
tion of the its first 
meeting and will, no doubt, continue 


Commission at 


to claim a considerable part of our 
time in the future. 

A few illustrations selected at ran- 
dom from the preliminary list of prob- 
lems will indicate something of the 
scope and direction of the Commis 
sion’s work. 

3. What should be the relationship ot 
education to social reconstruction, including 
a discussion of the natures of education and 
of propaganda? 

14. What are the present obstacles to 
progress in rural education and how 
they be removed? 

22. Heavy demands are being made on 
the public revenue by the continuance of 
relief, the provision of social security, and 
the servicing of the public debt. In the 
light of this condition, how can the finan- 
cial needs of the schools be met? 


may 


30. What is the source of ultimate con- 
trol in American education? This problem 
involves several subordinate questions. What 
should be the powers of the various gov 
units? What are the respective 
functions of the layman and the profession 
regarding educational policy-making? What 
is the proper role of interest or pressurc 
groups in the control of American educa- 
tion? 


35. What relationship should the schools 
have to state and local planning commis- 
sions? 

37. What steps should be taken to in- 
terest influential lay groups in the schools? 
Can educational demonstrations be used for 
this purpose? 

40. 
zation of the teaching profession be brought 
about? 

42. 
economic and social security for the teach- 
ing profession be created? 

51. What can be done by the schools 
with reference to unsocial behavior, crime 
and delinquency? Stated positively, what 
can be done by the schools to promote de- 


ernmental 


How may the most effective organi- 


How can satisfactory conditions of 


sirable character? What steps must be taken 


to secure an adequate emphasis on ideals 





and attitudes as a primary purpose of edu- 
cation? 


The complete list of topics may be 
obtained upon request from the Com- 
mission at 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
Northwest, Washington, D. C. 


Our schools have been through a 
trying period. Now there are signs of 
recovery everywhere. The next five 
years should be a time of rebuilding 
our schools, of re-thinking their great 
purposes, of renewed public enthusiasm 
for the American ideal in education. 
During this period we hope that the 
democratic procedure which the Com- 
mission has adopted for reaching its 
decision will result in recommenda- 
tions which will be so practical and 
sound that they can be generally ac- 
cepted and readily incorporated into 
the going program of the schools. The 
Commission needs and welcomes the 
support and advice of the teaching 
profession throughout the nation. 


* * * 
Juvenile Delinquency 


Los ANGELES Police Department has 
recently formed a special detail in each of 
the fifteen police divisions of the city for 
the purpose of preventing juvenile delin- 
quency. 


Two specially trained men have been as- 
signed to each division. These men travel 
in a radio equipped automobile and wear 
plain clothes. They carry a regular police- 
badge and also the regular identification- 
card containing a picture and finger-print. 
They ordinarily work from 4 p. m. until 
midnight. 


Juveniles under 18 years of age who are 
thought to be acting suspiciously or who 
are found in beer parlors or other places 
forbidden to minors, are questioned and if 
they cannot account for their actions are 
taken home to the parents, or to the police 
station and the parents asked to come for 
them. The 9 o'clock curfew law is being 
enforced in this manner.—From Los An- 
geles City School Superintendent's Special 
Bulletin 12. 

* * * 


IN MEMORIAM—Charles P. Fonda, 
for 19 years boys vice-principal of Manual 
Arts Highschool, Los Angeles. He be- 
friended alike thousands of Southwest 
young people and parents. Beginning his 
work at Manual Arts in 1912 as social 
science teacher, his ability as a counselor 
and friend to students was quickly recog- 
nized and he was promoted to boys vice- 
principal. Eulogies and tributes to his work 
have appeared in numerous Southern Cali- 
fornia papers and magazines. 


The Lane Study Group 
Drear Editor: 


Here is an account of what some Los 
Angeles principals are doing to keep abreast 
of the times. 


Our group meets once a month for a 6 
o'clock dinner and then proceeds to the 
discussion and reports. Occasionally outside 
speakers are brought in. 

The group now has some 38 members 
who are teachers, principals, school phy- 
sicians, supervisors, superintendents and 
wives. 

We wish to commend the plan to others 
who may desire to try it. It has proved 
inspiring and educational to us. 


I should like personally to praise the new 
form of Sierra News. I read the last issue 
from cover to cover and found much of 
interest. Cordially yours—lLane Study 
Group, By Ella L. Riese, Secretary-Treas- 
urer; Principal, San Gabriel Avenue School, 
Los Angeles. 


To years ago, at the suggestion of 

Assistant Superintendent Robert H. 
Lane, a group of principals within Mr. 
Lane's district organized the “Lane Study 
Group” for the purpose of studying cur- 
rent economic and social problems. 


During the first year the group voted to 


SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


become an integral part of the Elementary 
Principals Club of the city. 


Last year the group flourished under 
the able leadership of Elizabeth Jones and 
studied such topics as social credit, tran- 
sient youth and the negro problem in our 
country. 


Miss Iverson, president of the Principals 
Club, upon the resignation of Miss Jones, 
appointed O. D. Enfield, chairman for the 
year. The group elected Ella L. Riese as 
secretary-treasurer. 


Since September of this year the group 
has been studying the following subjects: 
creative art, youth movement, pressure 
groups, minority groups and better relations 
between home and school. 


At the January dinner meeting the com: 
mittee studying creative art presented the 
program and brought Corrine Seeds from 
U. C. L. A. as speaker to answer many puz- 
zling questions and to lead the discussion. 

Subsequent meetings will be devoted to 
reports and discussion of the findings of 
the other committees. A profitable year is 
anticipated. 

* * & 


I would like to congratulate you on the 
improved appearance of the magazine and 
on the many timely articles which are of 
much benefit to the busy teacher.—Ximena 
Fundenberg, Kindergarten Teacher, Luther 
Burbank School, Pasadena. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Iv response to an inquiry concerning significant papers in the field of Soc- 
ondary Education, recently published in Sierra Educational News, we point 
with pride to: 


September 1935—Dorothy F. Osburn and Grace M. Taylor, Westlake 
Junior Highschool, Oakland; Sarellen M. Wuest, Horace Mann Junior High- 
school, San Diego; Harry E. Tyler, Sacramento Junior College. 


October 1935—Laura A. Penny, San Luis Obispo Junior Highschool; L. J. 
Adams, Beverly Hills Highschool; Lillian Cole, Redlands Junior Highschool. 


November 1935—N. Louise Kimball, Los Angeles Highschool; F. Melvyn 
Lawson, Sacramento Senior Highschool; Mary H. Sagal, Chowchilla Union 
Highschool; Donald T. Graffam, Citrus Junior College, Glendora-Azusa; Leonard 


I. Bartlett, Modesto Junior College. 


December 1935—Ralph F. Troge, Memoriai Highschool, San Diego; Mrs. 
Florence Randall, Point Loma Junior-Senior Highschool; Mabel A. Stanford, 
Chaffey Junior College, Ontario; Joseph B. Vasche, Oakdale Union Highschool; 
Ernest G. Bishop, McKinley Junior Highschool, Pasadena. 


January 1936—Edith G. Hagan, Chico State College; Frances J. Flynn, 
Owens Valley Union Highschool; Mrs. Novella Nicholson, John Burroughs 
Junior Highschool, Burbank; Ruth E. Bynum, Webster Groves Junior High- 


school, Missouri. 


February 1936—Dr. Heber Allen Sotzin, president California Vocational 


Federation; Dr. Aubrey A. Douglass, chief, Division of Secondary Education, 
State Department of Education; S. S$. Cakebread, Greenville Highschool; H. G. 
Nelson, Julia C. Lathrop Junior Highschool, Santa Ana; Charles H. Hunt, presi- 
dent, California Association of Health Physical Education and Recreation; Joyce 
E. Lobner, Lockwood Junior Highschool, Oakland; Mary Elisabeth Bucher, 
Lompoc Union Highschool; Ernest C. Steele, Belvedere Junior Highchool, Los 
Angeles; M. Ray Hitch, Wheatland Highschool. 
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TENURE 


THE EFFECTS OF DISCONTINUANCE 
OF PARTICULAR KINDS OF SERVICE 


Alfred E. Lentz, C. T. A. Legal Advisor 


Uw comparatively recently 
there existed no definition of the 
phrase “particular kind of service in a 
district” as used in that provision of 


' the Tenure Law which permits the dis- 


missal of permanent employees of a 
school district at the close of any 
school year when such dismissal is 
made necessary by the reason of the 
discontinuance of a particular kind of 
service in the district. (Political Code 
section 1609, from 1921 to 1929; 
School Code section 5.710 to 1935; 
now School Code section 5.711.) 

A number of decisions have been 
rendered by the Appellate and Su- 
preme Courts of this state which, 
taken together, define the phrase to 
some extent. A brief review of these 
decisions is given below to afford 
ready reference thereto. 

1. The authority to dismiss permanent 
employees by reason of the discontinuance 
of a particular kind of service also permits 
the dismissal of such employees by reason of 
the discontinuance of a particular kind of 
teaching. By a change in the method of 
teaching, or in the particular kind of serv- 
ice rendered in teaching a subject, there is 
a discontinuance of the former “particular 
kind of service.” (Jones v. Board of Trus- 
tees of Culver City School District, 82 
C. A. BB F350.) 

2. The discontinuance of the teaching 
of music by a permanent employee teaching 
music only and the giving of such instruc- 
tion by regular classroom teachers in addi- 
tion to their teaching of other subjects is 
the discontinuance of a particular kind of 
service and permits the dismissal of such 
permanent employee. (Jones v. Board of 
Trustees of Culver City School District, 
supra. ) 

3. The discontinuance of the giving of 
instruction in art to pupils and teachers by 
an art teacher traveling from school to 
school for the purpose of giving such in- 
struction is the discontinuance of a par- 
ticular kind of service, and the traveling 
teacher, although a permanent employee, 
may be dismissed. (Davis v. Berkeley School 
District, 2 Cal. (2nd) 770.) 

4. Where, through the re-organization 
of the administration of the kindergartens 
of a school district, the governing board of 
the district assigns kindergarten directors 
previously teaching one kindergarten class 
a day to teach two kindergarten classes 
a day and discontinues the kind of service 
rendered by associate and assistant kinder- 
garten directors who served half-time under 


the direction of kindergarten directors, there 
is a discontinuance of a particular kind of 
service and permanent employees employed 
as assistant and associate kindergarten di- 
rectors may be dismissed. (Fuller v. Berke- 
ley School District, 2 Cal. (2nd) 152.) 

5. The discontinuance of the teaching 
of vocal music is the discontinuance of a 
particular kind of service and a permanent 
employee employed in giving instruction in 
such subject may be dismissed if the sub- 
ject is discontinued. (Unruh v. Piedmont 
School District, 80 C. A. D. 648.) 

Prior to the amendment of School 
Code section 5.711 in 1935 a perma- 
nent employee dismissed by reason of 
the discontinuance of a particular kind 
of service had no claim to further em- 
ployment in the district, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that he was qualified to 
teach in other positions in the district 
(Fuller v. Berkeley School District, 
supra) or that a probationary employee 
was rendering service which the em- 
ployee dismissed was competent to 
render (Unruh v. Piedmont School 
District, supra). However, School 
Code section 5.711 now provides that 
no permanent employee may be dis- 





missed by reason of the discontinu- 
ance of a particular kind of service 
while a probationary employee is re- 
tained in the service of the district to 
render a service which the permanent 
employee is qualified and competent to 
render. 

School Code section 5.711 further 
provides that employees who are dis- 
missed by reason of the discontinu- 
ance of a particular kind of service 
must be dismissed in the inverse order 
of their employment. 

As heretofore, School Code 
tion 5.712 provides that any perma- 
nent employee dismissed by reason of 
the discontinuance of a particular kind 
of service shall have a preferred right 
to re-employment if such service is re- 
established within one year after its 
discontinuance, but contains a new 
(1935) provision that if the employee 
has reached the age limit of 65 be- 
tween the time such service is discon- 
tinued and the time it is re-established 
he shall have no preferred right to re- 
employment. 


sec- 


California Public Schools Week 


S evENTEENTH Annual Observance of Public Schools Week will begin on 
Monday, April 27, 1936. In recent years this Week has become broadened into 
a community observance in which public-spirited organizations of varied interests 
combine in order to insure the success of the Observance. 

The primary purpose of Public Schools Week remains as it was in the begin- 
ning. That purpose is to afford the public in general, and the parents of school- 
children in particular, an opportunity of visiting the schools so that they may 
become the better-informed on all matters relating to public education and its 


support. 


The safeguarding of our free public school system as a fundamental landmark 
in democratic government ever must continue to be a cardinal precept among 


good citizens. 


Many problems constantly confront our school-people, toward the solution of 
which an intelligent public understanding of modern educational methods and 
purposes is necessary; because it is the people, after all, who own the schools. 

Public Schools Week annually affords the general public an opportunity of 
examining for themselves this great modern structure that is our California 
public school system; and it affords the general public an opportunity likewise of 
determining how well the school-people, the servants of the public, are admin- 


istering their stewardship. 


How tremendous this problem of free public school education has become in 


California can best be exemplified by a brief recital of fact. 
enrollment of all pupils in California public schools was 513,319. 


In 1914 the total 
In 1934, the 


latest available official statistics, this figure had risen to the astounding total of 


1,400,430. 


In other words there are today enrolled in our public schools, from 


the kindergartens to the junior colleges, inclusive, nearly one-quarter of the 


total population of California. 


This, then, is the purpose of Public Schools Week: to enable the general 
public, as well as the parents of pupils, to visit their community or neighborhood 
schools and decide for themselves whether they are in fact meeting, in this 
crowded, hurrying, technical modern day, the full requirements that our children 
need to prepare them for an intelligent exercise of the rights to come later— 
those rights that have to do with the civil duties and the social obligations of an 


American citizen. 


DRAMATICS 
ON TRIAL 


Kathryn Heinz Livingston 


Berkeley Highschool 


Vix recent compulsory curtail- 
ment in school expenditures caused 
the course in Dramatics to be placed 
on trial as a possible “frill” in the 
secondary curriculum. 

It was finally permitted to remain, 
temporarily at least, because someone 
hit upon the phrase “education for 
leisure,” in this particular case, a 
phrase both fortunate and unfor- 
tunate. 

Why should Dramatics be con- 
signed to this limited classification? 
Why should it be on trial at all? 

This time, the familiar saying, “The 
play’s the thing,” fails to hold good, 
for rather is the play, this time, the 
thing that has unwittingly put Dra- 
matics on the witness stand to show 
cause why it merits a place in today’s 
educational system, where each course 
must stand the acid test of academic 
soundness under economic pressure. 

The teachers of Dramatics, 
the outset, have held to the theory 
that the play is subordinate, but, after 
all, it is in terms of the play, rather 
than in terms of classroom procedure, 
that Dramatics has been judged, for it 
is this exhibition phase that the out- 
sider has had placed before him. 

While the Dramatics 
the necessity of an exhibition angle, 
t will always run the risk of being 
regarded as something highly desira- 
ble, perhaps, but not actually neces- 
sary; something commendable for our 
increased leisure but not exactly essen- 
tial to our more abundant living. 

When courses in Speech were intro- 
duced into our highschools, not so 


from 


course feel 


many years ago, trained teachers were 
rare. Interested and willing members 
of the English department took over 
the new work. Dramatics meant to 
them what it means to the uninitiated, 
namely, a class for the study, rehearsal 
and production of plays. Be it said to 
their credit that excellent plays were 
produced, but Dramatics as a subject, 
because of the lack of technical knowl- 
edge, was left to shift for itself. 
Acting is an art and yet it is per- 
haps the only art where the individual 


has the courage to attempt the finished 
product, in this case, the play, without 
having first studied and mastered the 
fundamentals, that basic craftsmanship 
which is a necessary part of any art. 

It is with these fundamentals, that 
the course in Dramatics should con- 
cern itself; that groundwork of essen- 
tials, which will enable the student to 
test the authenticity of his created 
characters, the correctness of mental 
and emotional concepts, together with 
their external manifestation in terms 
of vocal and bodily expression. It 
should not be found either necessary 
or desirable to rehearse or produce a 
single play during the first six months 
for the purpose of class or public per- 
formance. 


Play Production Course 


If plays are to be produced, they 
should be handled in a second course, 
a course correctly labeled, “Play Pro- 
duction,” where mechanics will have 
been mastered, where a play truly be- 
intelligent student 
where time and energy of both stu- 


comes creation, 
dent and teacher are conserved, where 
the drama as literature for enjoyment 
and appreciation now comes into its 
own, the student remaining in the 
background, having mastered his role 
as a worthy channel for its interpreta- 
tion. 


Character-training, as we know, is 
the only reason for a course in Dra- 
matics at all. Those engaged in play 
production tell us that they accomplish 
this by casting against type. The stu- 
dent with the inferiority complex plays 
the king. This is an excellent pro- 
cedure, but what happens where there 
are twenty or more, who need this 
particular experience? 

Why not teach the entire group 
those fundamentals that make for roy- 
alty in personality and let every mem- 
ber of the class play a king and sense, 
to some degree, at least, that dominion, 
which, we are told, is our birthright? 
Then, in turn, let each one play the 
slave and learn a proper sense of hu- 
mility. Unlimited are the number and 
types of parts the student can handle, 
once he has been given the tools to 
hew them into form. 

He will be inventive enough to write 
the lines himself, if he fails to find in 
literature the kind of role needed to 
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demonstrate his understanding of the 
specific set of fundamentals under dis. 
cussion. In a single class, irrespective 
of size, a trained teacher of Dramatic; 
can accomplish for every individual, 
through techniques, that which it takes 
weeks to do for a limited few in play 
production. 


Through this technical study, the 
student is given an equipment whereby 
he may develop an understanding of, 
and appreciation for, other characters 
in the world about him; an equipment 
whereby he may develop and control 
his own personality, since in this work, 
he, himself, is at all times the medium 
of his own expression. 


Divested of the limitations of part 
and play, the possibilities of the Dra- 
matics course as a means of character: 
education are stupendous. Such a 
course transcends all attempts at lim- 
ited educational classification and re- 
moves any necessity of being placed 
on trial to justify its reason for exist: 
ence. 

= 6 

Institutes of International Relations will 
be held next summer at Reed, Mills, and 
Whittier Colleges, in collaboration with 
American Friends Service Committee. Jo- 
seph W. Conard of Mills College is field 
secretary for the Mills Institute and _ will 
send further information to any who so 


desire. 
* *& * 


Save Our Beaches 


Cauirornta Beaches Association is a 
non-profit corporation for the conservation 
of California beaches; headquarters, 353 
Geary Street, San Francisco. 


According to the Commonwealth Club 
survey, 1933, with a total of more than 
1000 miles of state coast line only about 75 
miles of satisfactory beach land is available 
for public use. 


Greatest of the state’s recreational assets, 
source of untold enjoyment to back country 
and shore residents alike; a veritable magnet 
to attract vast numbers of visitors whe 
scatter from $200,000,000 to $400,000,000 
throughout state each year; these 
beaches are in imminent peril of wide: 
spread destruction—encroachment in many 
forms threaten. 


our 


Erosion by destructive ocean currents, 
contamination of the waters by sewage and 
industrial disposal, illegitimate drilling, ship 
dumping of bilge, refuse and litter—these 
are only a few of the many things which 
make many of our beaches unfit for use 

Our California beaches may be saved by 


and for the people or destroyed and lost 
forever.—California Beaches Association. 
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Growth of the P.-T. A. in California 


Ix 1935 the California Congress of Parents and Teachers gained 41,523 new 


members. 


This was reported in the recent meeting of the organization’s executive council 


in Los Angeles. 


This healthy increase brings the California membership of this- highly con- 
structive organization to almost 175,000 and the national membership to approx- 


imately 1,500,000 


This is a remarkable growth for the organization founded 39 years ago by 
Mrs. Phoebe Apperson Hearst and Mrs. Alice Birney. 


It is a growth founded upon a profound social and educational need, the 


co-ordination of home and school 


Editorial, Oakland Post-Enquirer. 





Principals Convention 


Ti famous Hotel Del Monte in the 
Monterey Peninsula circle of enchantment 
will provide the setting for the state con- 
of California Elementary School 
Principals Association, to be held on Sat- 
urday, April 4. State officers, section ofh- 
cers and leaders, delegates, and others in- 
terested in the work of this association, are 
cordially invited to attend the meeting and 
dinner. 


vention 


The preliminary plans call for a morning 
and luncheon at the 
Carmel. The afternoon business meeting and 
the dinner will be held in the Copper Cup 
in Hotel Del Monte. Those inter- 
ested in attending should notify Otto W. 
Bardarson, president, C. E. §. P. A. Carmel. 


* os ok 


meeting Pine Inn, 


room 


The new elementary school building at 
Warm Springs, southern Alameda County, 
will be ready for occupancy this coming 
fall. The new building faces the Oakland- 
San Jose highway, and replaces the original 
school building which was erected in 1889. 
L. H. Maffey is principal of the school, and 
is proud of his faculty's 100% C. T. A. 


membership record. 


* 


I have looked over with much interest 
the issue of the Sierra Educational News in 
upon the 
improved appearance of the journal! I like 
the page-size, typography and other features 

a distinct improvement I am sure.—Very 
truly yours, Walter C. Eells, Co-ordinator, 
Co-operative Study of Secondary School 
Standards, Washington, D. C. 


£8 


its new dress. Congratulations 


California Public Schools Under the De- 
pression is the title of Bulletin no. 2, pre- 
pared under direction of California Teachers 
Association Southern Section, Committee on 
Public Relations. It states that many essen- 
tial school been reduced or 
eliminated; the size of classes has been in- 
creased to the point of inefficiency. It asks: 
Shall capital dominate social interests? Shall 
interests unfriendly to democracy determine 
California’s educational policies? 


services have 





in the 


interest of the American child.— 


Walter Bachrodt, 
schools of San Jose, was recently made an 
honorary life-emember of San Jose Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Bachrodt is 
the first 
honored. 


superintendent of 


citizen in San Jose to be so 


* * * 


Home Eeonomies 
Southern Section: Foods. 


Time and place: Tuesday, March 3, at 
4:15 p. m. in the auditorium at Bullock’s, 
Seventh and Broadway, Los Angeles; Chair- 
man: E. Ineta Nelson; Event: 
and linen, china, 
glassware and table service by James Herb- 
inson, of Herbinson School of Modern 
Cookery and Table Art—Dorothy H. Glas- 
gow, Publicity Chairman. 


Demonstra- 


tion lecture on silver, 


COLTON 


Tir Board of Education of the 
elementary schools of Monterey ot 
which J. Russell Croad is district su- 
perintendent, has renamed one of the 
schools of California’s original capital 
city. The school is now known as the 


Walter Colton School. 


It is eminently fitting in a commu’ 
nity such as Monterey that a school 
should be named the Walter Colton 
School. 


Reverend Walter Colton (chaplain 
of the Congress, the American ship- 
of-war which brought many notables 
to California) was the American al- 
and teacher of early 


cade, judge 


Monterey. 

The building which he erected as a 
combination capitol, school, and prison 
housed the first Constitutional Con- 
vention of California. It was in this 
building that the California Constitu- 
tion was written. 

Mr. Colton lived only a short time 
after California became a state, but he 
had the satisfaction of knowing that 
his contribution to the Golden State 


was one of enduring importance. 





C.T. A. HONOR SCHOOLS 


SCHOOL STAFFS 100% ENROLLED FOR 1936 IN CALIFORNIA TEACHERS 


ASSOCIATION. 


Bay Section 
Alameda City: All 100%: 
Haight, Lincoln, Longfellow, Mastick, 


Porter, Sadler, Versailles, Washington, Ala- 
meda Highschool. 


Piedmont: All schools 100%: Egbert W. 
Beach, Frank C. Havens, Wildwood, Pied- 
mont Highschool. 


schools 


Central Section 


Fresno County: Alta Vista, Big Sandy, 
Clovis, Dakota, 
Iowa, Lincoln School, Kingsburg; Roose- 
velt School, Kingsburg; Washington School, 
Kingsburg: Mount Olive, Grant School, 
Reedley; Lincoln School, Reedley; Wash- 
ington School, Reedley; Roeding, Harding 


Calwa, Fresno Colony, 


School, Sanger; Garfield School, Selma; 
Washington School, Selma; Temperance, 
Tranquillity, West Park, Fowler Union 


Highschool, Tranquillity Union Highschool, 
Washington Union Highschool. 


ADDITIONAL LISTS WILL APPEAR IN APRIL ISSUE 


May R. McCardle, Fresno Highschool, 
reports the following Fresno school staffs 
100%—Adams, Burroughs, Emer- 
son, Franklin, Jackson, Lafayette, Lowell, 
Muir and Einstein; Parental, Webster and 
Winchell of the Elementary group. Contin- 
uation Highschool, Hamilton Junior High- 


enrolled 


school and Longfellow Junior Highschool. 


Clyde E. Hubbs, Tulare County deputy 
superintendent of schools, reports the fol 
lowing school staffs enrolled 100% —Buena 


Vista, Harmony, Kaweah, and White River 


Northern Section 


F. Moss, (s. A 
Section, Chico City 


Portia 
Northern 


teachers 100% 


secretary, 
reports 
enrolled. 


Butte Valley Highschool, Dorris, Siski- 
Highschool District; W. T. 
Atkin, principal; J. E. Hurley, superinten 
dent. 


you Union 


(Please turn to Page 48) 








FREEDOM OF THOUGHT 


SHOULD EDUCATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS SAFEGUARD FREEDOM 
OF THOUGHT AND INSTRUCTION IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS? 


Remarks by John W. Studebaker, United States Commissioner of Education, in a forum- 
panel discussion before the General Session of Missouri State Teachers Association, 
St. Louis. 


Beecaus: of the importance of 
the subject I have been asked to 
discuss, and because of the unfortunate 
necessity of protecting oneself from 
certain Scribes and Pharisees in our 
midst who seem to miss no opportunity 
to misrepresent and distort what is 
said on this subject, I have decided to 
confine myself to a written statement. 

The last decade has revealed a tidal- 
wave of anti-democratic movements 
throughout the world. Claiming that 
the principles of democracy are im- 
practical for our highly complex 
machine age, dictators have marched 
to power. With religious fervor, their 
adherents prophecy the _ ultimate 
downfall of the principles of self- 
government, and the triumph of the 
doctrines of the totalitarian state. 

Whereas, once we claimed that peo- 
ples exploited by old-world despotisms 
would eventually turn to democracy, 
the Napoleonic voices abroad now 
boast that people who are unsuccessful 
in ruling themselves will gladly turn 
from liberty to the promise of dictated 
security and efficiency. 

Only a few years ago it seemed that 
our claims were to be quickly and 
completely vindicated, and that democ- 
racy had triumphed as the predomi- 
nant form of social and political life 
in the world. Germany, Austria, Hun- 
gary and the new post-war countries 
came into the orbit of democracy. 
Even China patterned its revolution 
after ours, and many of its new insti- 
tutions were modeled according to our 
example. But now, democracy is def- 
initely being challenged. The next 
decade may determine whether democ- 
racy will. survive. 

Fortunately for us, we are experi- 
encing a new awakening, a new social 
consciousness, and a new expression 
of popular concern for democratic 
processes. There is no doubt that the 
constructive America are 
now devoted to a serious attack upon 
the problems of the new industrialism 
to be built within the framework of 
self-government. But there are also 


forces in 


repercussions from that tidal - wave 
abroad. Even here in our country a 
certain amount of distrust of the 
democratic way is being expressed. 

But again, fortunately for us, the 
experimentations, to test the modern 
applications of the principles of abso- 
lutism are being made overseas where 
we may witness the practical results 
and contrast them with our own 
attempts to adjust our social system 
to this baffling machine age. Already 
we may see the outcomes of dictator- 
ship: steadily declining standards of 
living; persecution of all dissenters; 
suppression and censorship of speech, 
assembly, and the press; the crushing 
of women’s rights; the burning of 
books; the repudiation of scholarship; 
the emasculation of education; the 
limitation of educational opportuni- 
ties; and finally the destruction of 
youth in imperialist war. 

You may say, “What has this to 
do with the question: “Should educa- 
tional organizations safeguard free- 
dom of thought and instruction in 
American schools’?” 
this: 


My answer is 


It should be the primary concern 
of our professional educational or- 
ganizations to safeguard our educa- 
tional system from the straight- 
jacketing influence of alien doctrines 
of suppression and censorship. 


NE of the major characteristics 
of modern dictatorships is the 
imposition of ironclad control over 
education. They aim to prevent both 
youth and adults from hearing about, 
reading about, or discussing other gov- 
ernments. They suppress all inquiry 
of the criticisms of their regimes on 
the ground that such consideration is 
seditious, that all critics are disloyal, 
and that the acts of the government 
are not properly subject to investiga- 
tion or analysis. 
To youth, the modern Caesars say, 
“Yours is not to question why, yours 
(Please turn to Page 38) 
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John A. Sexson, superintendent, Pasa- 
dena City Schools, in a recent issue of 
California Physical Education Health and 
Recreation Journal, contributes the leading 
article of a program for leisure. He states, 
“Studies show that, after reaching school 
age, the child spends 11.4% or 1000 hours 
of his time in school; 1.4% or 100 hours 
in church; 6.3% or 550 hours, eating; 
37.5% or 3285 hours, sleeping; and 43.66% 
or 3831 hours at leisure. Practically four 
times as much of his waking day is at his 
leisure to do with as he may please as is 
demanded by the school.” 


* * * 


The Supreme Court of New Jersey in a 
recent decision stated, ““The teachers tenure 
act is not a gesture, but a provision of law 
to protect teachers in their positions by 
reason of years of service.” 


* * F 


Roy D. Gilstrap, principal, Ceres Union 
Highschool, is chairman of North San Joa- 
quin Secondary Schools Council, which 
meets in monthly conferences. 


* * * 


Modern Language 
Service Bureau 


John T. Reid, Committee Secretary, Service 
Bureau; Instructor, Stanford University 


Ix the spring of 1935 the Modern Lan- 
guage Association of Northern California 
sent a questionnaire to over 600 language 
teachers in Northern California concerning 
the desirability of a service bureau for 
teachers. 

In accord with the favorable response re- 
ceived from the questionnaire, a committee 
was appointed by Mrs. Bickford, the presi- 
dent, to establish such a bureau. 

After considerable hard and diligent 
labor, with the active co-operation of the 
individual language associations, the com- 
mittee is glad to announce that the service 
bureau is now functioning and ready to 
serve all teachers of foreign languages who 
wish to avail themselves of the opportunity. 

Among the uses of the bureau are: to 
furnish addresses for obtaining all sorts of 
realia; to provide mimeographed biblio- 
graphies of plays for presentation, popular 
books on foreign countries, and the words 
of foreign songs; to assist in answering ques’ 
tions on any phase of teaching languages: 
to lend sets of pictures of foreign lands for 
class use, etc.; the ideal is to enlarge con- 
stantly the scope of the services rendered 
with the assistance of the interested teach- 
ers. Each request for information or mate- 
rial must be accompanied by return post- 
age. 

The headquarters of the bureau are at 
Room 104, Mission Highschool, San Fran- 
cisco. Teachers are invited to come Satur- 
day mornings and look over the complete 
collection of texts, teaching aids, realia, 
etc., which is on display. 
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THE NEW JUNIOR COLLEGE 


PROGRESSIVE MOVEMENTS IN THE NEW JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Grace V. Bird, Dean, Bakersfield Junior College of Kern County Union Highschool and 
Junior College District; President, California Junior College Federation 


Two implications in the title of 
the topic which has been suggested to 
me to discuss are to be noted: 1. that 
there is a new junior college differing 
from the old junior college of, let us 
say, a few years ago; 


2. that the new junior college is en- 
gaged in practices worthy of the name 
progressive. 


Both of these implications are real 
characteristics of the California junior 
college of today, more markedly of 
some, of course, than of others but 
descriptive of almost all. 


This paper will report and discuss, 
somewhat specifically, what seem to 
be a few of the more important quali- 
ties of the new junior college and, in 
addition, will give examples of its 
progressive movements. 


The old junior college, which, in 
many cases, had come into existence 
less in response to felt educational 
needs than to community pride, was 
largely imitative in its services. Re- 
gardless of the statement of its func- 
tions as reported in its catalog, most of 
imitative of the 
lower divisions of senior colleges or 


its curricula were 


of the commonly existing patterns of 
commercial colleges. 


And most of the individual courses 
within each curriculum were likewise 
imitative in content and in method of 
instruction. In short, the curriculum, 
the course, and the method were set 
up without much special regard for 
the actual characteristics of the par- 
ticular student population and its par- 
ticular needs or to the needs of the 
individual community the 
served. 


college 


Probably the first characteristic of 
the new junior college is that it is 
looking in upon itself to find what the 
answers to its curriculum problems 
should be and no longer looking 
chiefly to its neighbors or to too re- 
mote advisers. It is concerned imme- 
diately and actively with discovering 
what sort of people its own students 
are, what their capacities are, and their 





ambitions, their potentialities, their 
backgrounds, their deficiencies, their 
attitudes, their habits. 


It believes that what it finds out in 
these regards will be half the answer 
to what it shall teach and how it 
shall teach it and what will be the 
most effective organization for its 
services to reach its goals. The new 
junior college is using every means 
and device it can command and can 
afford, therefore, to obtain a clear and 
complete profile of its student popula- 
tion, and not only a profile of the stu- 
dent population as a community per- 
sonality but also the clearest possible 
profile of each student. 


Devices Commonly Used 


It realizes that before it can plan 
properly to guide any particular stu- 
dent forward it must first know what 
he is and where he is. Devices which 
are being used more commonly than 
others to reveal these characteristics 
are: 


1. the survey (age ranges, previous 
schooling, both type and quality; home 
background and parental occupation; 
occupational interests and experience; 
declared ambitions) ; 


2. tests and inventories (medical ex- 


aminations, psychological examina- 
tions, reading tests, vocational-apti- 
tude tests, study-habits inventories, 


emotional-attitudes inventories) ; 


3. personal ratings. 

Similarly the new junior college is 
seeking also to sketch the community's 
profile and discover its needs. 


Some of the results arising out of 
the findings of this general “looking 
in” procedure have been: 


a. a marked extension of curricula 
to include an increasing number of 
services to the local area (examples: 
semi-professional curricula in business, 
agriculture, oil technology, 
training and other civil services; 
courses in consumer problems, etc); 


police 


b. an increasing tendency to provide 
remedial work to overcome previous 


educational losses (example: laboratory 
reading or other devices to improve 
reading ability, etc.); 


c. experimental attempts to fit the 
method of instruction more nearly to 
the psychological needs of the par- 
ticular students (example: indepen- 
dent-study courses for some students, 
supervised-study for others; 
projects). 


fusion 


O know the student and his 

needs is to have available, how- 
ever, only one of the two major fac- 
tors determining the offerings and or- 
ganization of the institution. The edu 
cational and social objectives toward 
which the student’s learning and 
growth are to be directed must also be 
equally well-defined and understood. 


These objectives are rooted, in part, 
in occupational needs, in part, in so- 
cial needs, and, in part, in the phil- 
osophy of our ideals. By and large in 
the old junior college the objectives to 
which the greatest deliberate contribu 
tions were being made in practice were 
those defined by subject matter de- 
partments, and sometimes little more 
than lip service was given to some of 
the broad general objectives to which 
educational philosophy subscribed. 


Functional Significance 


Instruction, in short, made contribu- 
tions, frequently significant, to the 
particularized objectives of the subject- 
matter field, but often it was to the 
exclusion of important contributions 
that might have been made to general 
aims. The new junior college is mak- 
ing a planned effort to give functional 
significance to general social goals 
through all subject-matter fields. 

Witness the many recent discus- 
sions in professional periodicals deal- 
ing with the practice of this teaching 
responsibility; for instance, Lindsay's! 
discussion of mathematics instruction 
or McConville’s discussion? on increas- 
ing social values in foreign-language 
teaching 


1. Lindsay, Frank B. Mathematics In- 
struction in the Junior College. California 
Journal of Secondary Education. 
ber, 1935. pp. 551-553. 


2. McConville, F. J. 
Values in Foreign Language 
ibid, pp. 573-574. 


Decem- 


Increasing Social 
Instruction. 
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A co-operative instead of autocratic 
means of arriving at statements of the 
institution’s fundamental objectives is 
being employed by the new junior col- 
The teacher as well as the ad- 
ministrator is having a voice in their 


definition. It is true that both faculty 


lege. 


and administration also bring to bear 
upon the final naming of their goals 
the thinking of educational and social 
leaders, but their own convictions are 
permitted to carry great weight, too. 
The result is that teaching efforts are 
more comprehendingly and enthusias- 
tically directed toward the basic ob- 
jectives ultimately set up. 


The methods more commonly being 
used by the new junior college in its 
co-operative arrival at the statement 
of goals are (1) the conference of the 
faculty of the whole or of department 
representatives; (2) the pooling and 
combining of independent definitions 
submitted by faculty members and ad- 
ministration; (3) the interschool con- 


ference. 


The most noticeable effects of the 
practice of this policy are: 


(a) the increasing emphasis being 
placed by the new junior college on 
life values in all subject-matter in- 
struction; and 


(b) the more frequent approach to 
learning through the study of prob- 
lems, particularly contemporary prob- 
lems: biological sciences are often be- 
ing approached through health prob- 
lems, genetics, etc.; social sciences, 
through current social or economic or 


political problems. 


The Problem Approach 
This problem-approach is tending 
to reduce department boundaries and 
to lead the student to habits of syn- 
thesizing his knowledge. The problem 
approach is also illustrating the use 
fulness of the application of the scien- 

tific method to the social field. 


There is space still to present one 
other readily observable characteristic 
of the new junior college. It is the 
activity the college is showing in 
attempting to bring about an improved 
articulation with the highschools. The 


old junior itself 
primarily with making smooth and 


college concerned 


effective its articulation with the sen- 


ior colleges to which transferred such 


of its students as continued their 


formal education. 


Better Articulation 

It rarely looked back to see how the 
work of the eleventh and twelfth 
grades might be better articulated with 
that of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
grades so that, for instance, a vocational 
specialization which the student may 
have begun or might begin in those 
earlier grades could be carried to the 
most complete technical advancement 
in the junior college, or how the civic 
training program could be most ad- 
vantageously spread over three or even 
four student's 
toward the 
achievement of the fullest capacity for 


years to insure the 


progressive growth 
“effective participation in the common 
understandings of life.” 
Such problems of articulation are mov- 
ing rapidly into the focal point of 
attention of the new junior college 


American 


Some junior colleges are already 
holding regular conferences with 


faculties of adjoining highschool dis- 
tricts. A few junior colleges are eras- 
ing the line between the twelfth and 
thirteenth grades for certain students 
whose best interests can be served by 
participation in the activities of both 
grades. In short, there is a growing 
consciousness of the need to give bet- 
ter expression to the unity of purpose 
of the upper highschool years and the 
junior college, and some experimental 
practices are now accompanying that 


consciousness. 


It is not the intention of this paper 
to have made out too good a case for 
the new junior college or an adverse 
one for the old junior college. The 
junior which is still 
evolving, has, of course, grown out of 
the old. between them 
may not be as emphatic as here pre- 
sented. Today's junior college, how- 


new college, 


Differences 


ever, is more sharply aware of its total 
responsibility and is planning more 
deliberately to try to meet it fully than 
at any time in its past. 


May I close with the expression of 
a regret that one of the apparent 
characteristics of the new junior col- 
lege is not an active assumption of 
its significant responsibility for the 
development in its students of an ap- 
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preciation for beauty’ Except when 
moral issues constitute the learning 
material, we make few planned con- 
tributions to the student’s emotional 
life. Does not Beauty yield satisfac 
tions as great as those found in 


Truth? 


The Trail Blazer 
teh. FA 


Tille Heath, Sunland School 
Los Angeles City 


WV ren a way is charted, a new road 
made, 

There must be one who is unafraid; 

Who ventures forth in the wilderness, 

Who ever onward and up must press. 


One who in spite of the jeering throng 
Shall continue on though the road be long; 
With vision fixed on the distant goal 
Unerringly as needle to pole. 


One whose aim shall be steadfast, true; 
For only such can a new way hew. 
A pliable one who can still be steel 
When with adversity he must deal. 


One who can make a zigzag trail 

When the rocky heights are too steep to 
scale. 

Who can look to the top of the long, long 
hill, 

And in his heart be singing still. 


One who knows that the trail he makes, 
The rocks he piles, the boughs he breaks, 
Show a clean-cut road to be traveled again 
By the honest feet of a fellow man. 


One, who lonely, whose very soul yearns 

For a comforting word; his weary step turns 

To the unbroken way that lies on ahead; 

To herbs for his table and stones for his 
bed. 


And they who follow the trail he made 

May stumble a bit, but they're not afraid, 

For the Scout is ahead; and they cry “All 
hail!” 

To their friend, the Blazer of the Trail. 


* * * 


Julian Union Highschool, of Julian, San 
Diego County, began construction in Feb- 
ruary on a $65,000 structure financed by 
bonds voted by the district and with the 
aid of 45% grant from PWA. Besides the 
construction of a new building, plans call 
for moving and reconstructing the present 
science building into a shop, and the com- 
pletion of a gymnasium begun in 1935 
under SERA. The new construction re- 
places the original highschool built in 1893. 
The principal is Ray G. Redding; archi- 
tects are Kistner and Curtis of San Diego. 
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Public Forum Survey 


To contribute to the improvement of 
public discussion through forums, the 
United States Office of Education, has 
launched the first nation-wide detailed sur- 
vey of public affairs forums. This an- 
nouncement was made recently by J. W. 
Studebaker, United States Commissioner of 
Education, and administrator of the Office 
of Education's public affairs forum project 
being financed with a $330,000 grant from 
Emergency Relief Funds. 


In connection with this announcement, 
Dr. Studebaker today revealed facts about 
America’s fast-growing forum movement. 
During the past few months, the Office 
has received letters from citizens, civic 
leaders and educators in all parts of the 
country telling of more than 400 forums of 


various kinds already established under 
auspices of public schools, churches, 
YMCA's, YWCA's, civic councils, and 


civic committees. These forums bring to- 
gether for purposes of public discussion up- 
wards of 100,000 persons each year. 

Many new forums organized this year, 
and others previously established have 
asked the Office for information regarding 
management of forums. To meet this de- 
mand, a publication entitled “Education for 
Democracy—Public Affairs Forums” has 
been prepared by Commissioner Studebaker 
and C. §S. Williams, assistant. This, and 
other publications to be prepared, will be 
sent out on request to persons interested 
in improving or developing forums. 


elie se 


Vallejo Times-Herald quotes State Super- 
intendent Vierling Kersey as charging that 
a $2,200,000 emergency education program 
for 1935-36 has been delayed three months; 
that $1,000,000 in building-projects have 
been lost because of deadlines raised by the 
national administration, and that red-tape 
has permitted only 5000 students to take 
advantage of the youth administration 
projects when there should be 20,000 on 
such rolls. 

The school chief said early building-pro- 
ject deadlines had prevented many com- 
munities from voting bonds to make use of 
the 45% federal grants. 


* * * 


William H. Bristow 


Mis. B. F. LANGWORTHY, presi- 


dent, announces appointment of William 
H. Bristow, of Pennsylvania, as general 
secretary of National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. Mr. Bristow was director of 
the bureau of school curriculum for the 
Pennsylvania State Department of Educa- 
tion from 1931 to January 1, 1936. From 
1925 to 1931, he served as assistant direc- 
tor of secondary education for Pennsyl- 
vania. He has had wide experience in the 
educational field. In his new position as 
General Secretary, Mr. Bristow will be in 
charge of the national office. 
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THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


AN OUTLOOK ON ELEMENTARY SCHOOL EDUCATION 


Otto W. Bardarson, District Superintendent, Carmel 
President, California Elementary School Principals Association 


W: educators have been prone 


to take the curriculum or school pro- 
gram as the starting-point in develop- 
ing our educational procedures. For- 
tunately, the tendency is changing. 
We are beginning to take the child as 
the starting-point or the basis around 
which our educational program must 
revolve and adapt itself. 


It is true that even as far back as 
the Renaissance period a few teachers 
and schools have recognized the neces- 
sity for the harmonious development 


of the body, mind, and character of 
the child. 


But we have been dreadfully remiss 
in our willingness to attempt to de- 
velop a program which does not hold 
strongly to traditional concepts. We 
have held to the old in practice and 
accepted the new in theory. 


Now for the first time we are really 
beginning to practice some of our 
theory and this may surely be done 
without sacrificing that which is good 


in the old. 


In making this change we are turn- 
ing our eyes to the child and visualiz- 
ing his possibilities as an individual 
living in the present as well as an in- 
dividual who needs to be equipped to 
meet the future. When the child con- 
fronts the teacher the first problem is 
to consider the assets and liabilities in 
personality that have accrued to the 
child up to that point. 


A survey of all these factors must 
be followed by the creation of a vital 
spark setting a bond between the child 
and the teacher. A spark that will 
kindle all the latent abilities, talents 
and emotions of the child and fuse 
them into an ambitious idealism fed 
by the broad knowledge, understand- 
ing insight, and inspired stimulus of 
the master teacher. 

The plastic period of childhood 
should be in the guiding hands of 
master-teachers who come from the 
colleges only after securing a broad 
academic background; of proven in- 
tegrity and efficiency, superior in per- 
sonality and power to inspire, and who 





are alert to all problems of the day. 


We need teachers who are pledged 
to perpetuate a democracy which is 
economically secure, socially effec- 
tive, and culturally adequate. 


These are the people we want to 
take our children by the hand and 
lead them in friendliness, in confi- 
dence, through the maze of childhood 
confusion and curiosity to a clearer 
understanding of their own possibili- 
ties and that of the world about them. 


Our education rests not only with 
the education of the child but of the 
parents in cases where responsibility 
may be lacking or awareness of the 
factors contributing to a suitable en- 
vironment may be deficient. The home 
around which revolved the active 
swirl of family life has become the 
orbit of a larger cosmos. 


Today the interest of the various 
members of the family strike out in 
so many directions that children are 
often looked upon as “excess bag- 
gage.’ This tendency because of 
changing economic and social condi- 
tions must be corrected because the 
schools and the community are not 
prepared to provide a substitute for 
the inspiring love of a wise parent. 


The parent and teacher, conscious 
of the contribution of the total envir- 
onment to the welfare and growth of 
the child, will proceed to build a com- 
munity rich in wholesome recreational 
and cultural facilities. In an atmos- 
phere created by the influence of a 
progressive school system, enlightened 
parents and a wholesome community, 
the child will have a greater oppor- 
tunity to attain the full fruition of all 
his powers. 


Therefore, as humane _ educators 
deeply interested in the individual 
child, we no longer recognize the “rule 
of the hickory stick” or the infallibil- 
ity of the three “R’s.” We do and 
must recognize that we live in a com- 
plicated economic and social world 


(Please turn to Page 35) 
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SECONDARY TRENDS 


PROGRESSIVE EXPERIMENTATION IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 


Helen Corliss Babson, Principal, Eagle Rock Highschool, Los Angeles 


Ix a recent educational meeting 
where a large block of time was de- 
voted to a discussion of the reason for 
so widespread a development in ex- 
perimental secondary school procedure, 
two primary causes were advanced. 

The more tangible lay in the chang- 
ing nature of our highschool popula- 
tion and, therefore, in the immediate 
purpose of curricula. Fifty—yes, even 
25 years ago, only those young people 
went beyond the so-called “grammar 
school” who expected to carry their 
education to college levels. Highschool 
schedules were accordingly planned as 
preparation for higher institutions of 
learning. Today, with our compulsory 
education laws and other social 
changes too evident to need mention, 
only a small percentage of our enroll- 
ment is—or at least should be—con- 
cerned with more than a highschool 
diplema. 

The second cause was found in our 
modern way of life. Yesterday young 
people, many of them drawn from 
rural rather than urban units, absorbed 
much practical and necessary educa- 
tion outside the school. Today when 
the child no longer learns to use his 
hand and head as part of the family 
demand, where crowded centers of 
population permit little contact with 
nature and its laws, where moral in- 

s little attention in 
the home, the whole objective of the 
school must be reconsidered. With so 
definite a change in personnel and in 
scope, a curriculum framed to meet 


struction receive 


the needs of a generation ago seems 
as ill-adapted as a vehicle for child 
growth of the present, as the horse- 
and-buggy are inadequate in modern 
transportation. 

Attempts on the part of schoolfolk 
to meet this challenge are widely dif- 
ferentiated, both in area and in type. 
In our own state, two schools are in- 
cluded in a national Progressive School 
experiment. Eight others have adopted 
new practices operating directly under 
the State Department. 

These ten do not, however, begin to 
measure either the extent of experi- 


mentation or the degree of success of 
operation. Here and there, all over 
the country, an increasing number of 
educators are exchanging accounts of 
procedure which are being tried and 
it is to describe one of these rather 
than in any way to commend or evalu- 
ate that this account of the Eagle Rock 
plan is given. 


Five General Objectives 


Acting under the commission on re- 
lationship between schools and col- 
leges, of the Progressive School move- 
ment, faculty committees at Eagle 
Rock have attempted to formulate a 
working - philosophy of education 
which should center on the needs and 
interests of the 1600 young people in 
Grades Seven through Twelve. The 
general school objectives are as fol- 
lows: 


1. That each individual may develop 
ability in such fundamental skills, tech- 
niques, and knowledges as may make it 
possible for him to understand and apply 
the laws of physical well-being and ordin- 
ary scientific phenomena, to use the com- 
mon tools of research, measurement, and 
calculation, and to express himself in a 
meaningful orderly manner, so that he may 
be equipped for such general activities as 
are necessary and desirable to human so- 
ciety. 

2. That each individual may develop 
ability in accordance with his natural en- 
dowment in such specific skills, techniques, 
and knowledges as may be in accordance 
with his own purposes and desires, so that 
he may possess both inclination and equip- 
ment to make progress and possible con- 
tribution along some area of human en- 
deavor. 

3. That each individual may acquire an 
appreciation and an understanding of the 
ideals of human betterment and govern- 
ment through a pleasurable, gainful inves- 
tigation of the world’s work and play, so 
that he may develop a desire and a respon- 
sibility to participate in activities which 
will promote the good of mankind in the 
home, the school, the community, the state, 
the nation and the world. 


4. That each individual may develop 
simple techniques, appreciations, and under- 
standings of the various phases of the Arts 
so that he may know the joy of creating, 
may deepen and enrich his experience, and 
may realize the function and influence of 
all artistic effort. 
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5. That each individual, whatever his | 
natural endowment, may increasingly grow j 
through these experiences in reasonable un- §j 
derstanding of himself and the physical and [7 
social world in which he lives, toward such 


standards of conduct and character as may 
build for him an integrated personality, to 
the end that the whole school, and ulti- 
mately the community, knowing and desir: 


ing the pattern and purpose of the abun: J 
dant life, may advance towards the ideal of § 


integrated social progress. 


Social Understanding Basic 


The centralization of each child’s 
program lies in what is called the 
“Basic Course of Social Understand- 
ing.” This core curriculum is arranged 
in three two-year cycles with a daily 
class period two hours in length and a 
continuance of teacher-student group 
identity throughout each cycle. 


For the Seventh and Eighth Grades, 
the unity lies in interpretation of the 
drama of America; in the Ninth and 
Tenth, in world culture and the con- 
tributions of countries or movements 
to present-day civilization. The 
Eleventh Grade concerns itself with 
American life and institutions and the 
Twelfth with a series organized to aid 
young people face after-graduation ex- 
periences. It contains, among others, 
a unit on family relations, one on con- 
sumer education, and one on college 
or industrial orientation. 


INCE the need to be understood 
is absolutely necessary in the ful- 
fillment of this social objective, func- 
tional English, spoken and written, is 
a component part of the basic course. 
Literature with its power to recreate 
incidents and vivify personalities, mu- 
sic and art, whether interpretive or 
creative, as they stimulate emotional 
understanding, these and whatever 
else may tend to make situations real 
and vital are unified, not through their 
subject-matter but through their mean- 
ing and use. For always the emphasis 
is away from the accumulation of fac- 
tional information for its own sake 
and towards the integration of the 
child’s experiences, and whatever or 
wherever the school or the commu- 
nity, books or people, can furnish 
material, it becomes naturally and 
simply part of the course. 
A Seventh Grade Class recently 
attacked a unit on the Constitution. 
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FTER time spent in general read- 

ing and discussion, a committee 
named by the group submitted a list of 
ubjects for further investigation. After 
each smaller committee had carried its 
specific topic to its conclusion and 
made its report to the whole class, a 
three scene drama was decided upon 
for a final presentation. The first act 
depicted the reading of the document 
and necessitated much argument as to 
the character-qualities of the members 
chosen to act the parts of the famous per- 
sons. The second staged the social gather- 
ing and contained original music for a 
minuet and an original poem sung as a 
toast to George Washington. Costumes and 
staging—exceedingly simple since there was 
no attempt to produce a finished perfor- 
mance, but as authoritative as study of 
pictures and reading of description could 
them—gave further scope to the 
activity. The project ended with a modern 
Immigration Court scene where candidates 
for citizenship gave reasons for loyalty to 


make 


our country and our Constitution. 


A Unit on China 


A Tenth Grade, in a unit on China, pro- 
duced a number of note-books as joint ef- 
forts of such committees as industry, home 
and family life, art, government, etc. These 
were illustrated where ‘art talent was avail- 
able and included book-reviews of literature 
dealing with that country, original stories 
and poems written in Chinese style, as well 
as reports made by the individual members 
under the general committee theme. 


The Supreme Court 


Eleventh Grade group, interested 
current newspaper articles in the 
decisions of the Supreme Court, made an 
exhaustive study of that august body, its 
historical inception, its members through 
the century, its pronouncements. A small 
booklet containing short reviews of novels 
or essays which they found useful, com- 
piled by a committee and printed on the 
school press, gave permanency to their 
work. A unit on “States’ Rights” found 
negro songs revealing in their interpreta- 
tion of Civil War days. Collection of works 
of art from France and Italy, enjoyed with 
the aid of the art instructor, gave point to 
the study of those countries. A collection 
of pictures of English cathedrals aroused a 
recognition of the parallel in the scope and 
purpose of our own public works program. 


An 


trom 


Physical Well-being 
This has stated, 


occupies two hours of the six-hour school- 


basic course, as been 
day. Throughout the entire six years, one 
hour of the remaining four is spent in the 
promotion of physical well-being, center- 
ing in the physical education department, 
but concerned as part of its objective with 
a broader aspect of leisure-time instruction, 
including some co-educational activity. 





Period 7th and 8th Grades 


Two-hour Social Understanding 
(Basic Course) 
Two-hour Fundamental skills and 
knowledges (Science, 
Math., English usage, 
Practical & Fine Arts) area 


One-hour Activity 


9th and 10th Grades 


Social Understanding 
(Basic Course) 
Differentiated fundamental Choice of subject in ma- 
skills and knowledges ac- 





llth and 12th Grade 


Social Understanding 
(Basic Course) 
( Liter- 


jor interest areas 


cording to major interest ary, Scientific, Fine Arts, 


Practical Arts and Com- 


mercial ) 


General interest including General interest 


leisure time 


One-hour Physical well-being 


Physical well-being 


Physical well-being 





N the seventh and eighth year, the rest 

of the program is occupied with courses 
dealing with such fundamental skills and 
knowledges as mathematics, practical arts, 
science, music, art and so forth, stressed in 
their functional rather than in their theo- 
retic sense, with application and _illustra- 
tions taken from the level of the child's 
experience. 


Through regular committees composed 
of all teachers of a given grade, and an 
organized system of evaluation and infor- 
mation as to the way the child adjusts and 
grows throughout his entire day, the basic 
course teacher keeps individual anecdotal 
records of each student. From this infor- 
mation accumulated over a period of a 
year-and-a-half, at the end of the B8 term, 
after consultation with the home and the 
counselor, with the entire understanding of 
the children themselves, these pupils divide 
into five major interest area groups—the 
scientific, the literary, the practical arts, the 
fine arts and the commercial. 


During the A8 semester a three-hour-a- 
week guidance course follows this grouping 
and gives opportunity for discussion of pos- 
sible futures in study, service and contribu- 
tion in each chosen line, and in- 
cludes some actual experience in work and 
application in each field. It is, of course, 
possible here as at any other time in his 
school life for a child to change his ‘“‘area”™ 
whenever his adjustment shows that the 
best choice has not been made. 


“area” 


During the ninth and tenth year two 
hours a day are spent in fundamental skills 
and knowledges differentiated according to 
his major interest area. For example, stu- 
dents in the scientific area tackle a difficult 
course in algebra, not because it is “re- 
quired” but because they recognize its need 
as a tool to their future study. For the 
literary group. algebra may be taken if they 
so desire, but such students do not attempt 
to go as intensively into the subject. 


In the eleventh and twelfth year two 
periods a day are spent in specialized sub- 
jects in their major interest area. 


URING the last four years the remain- 
ing hour is open to election from as 
wide a variety of subjects as the school 
faculty and equipment can afford. Here the 
purpose is to diversify the child's experience 


and offer him contacts with various general, 
as contrasted with his major, interests. Glee 
clubs, public speaking, crafts, 
shops, safety instruction—these are a few of 
In this section of the day fall 
the student-body activities, once or twice a 
week, and it is, perhaps, one test of this 
type of education that the students have 
originated a well organized system of gov- 
ernment under their and 
leadership. 

The school program, then, falls into the 
pattern displayed in the chart above. 

There are, of course, many phases of the 
program for which this article permits no 
space. The problem of evaluation, of re- 
ports and of records, training of teachers, 
means by which that which was fine and 
needful in the old way may still be con 
served in the new, ways of obtaining mate- 
rials—the whole field of method demands 
careful deliberation. 


orchestra, 


the courses. 


own initiative 


It would seem, however, that given an 
understanding of the objectives as they re: 
late to a way of life, and an organization 
planned and operated to permit advance 
towards these desired goals, students and 
faculty, through shared 
ences, must eventually find a way. 


learning experi- 


* * * 


Teaehers Credentials 


Ar a recent meeting of the State Board 
of Education a resolution was adopted to 
the effect that no change be made in teach- 
ers certification involving the issuance of 
the life diploma. The superintendent was 
directed to encourage publicity in this con- 
nection among all teachers organizations and 
in publications. 

The board adopted standards for the fol- 
lowing credentials: 1. adult education, 2. 
school 


business school 
counselor. 


management, 3. 


Fundamentals in Teaching Home Eco- 
nomics, by Ivol Spafford of Alabama, a 
volume of 435 pages, has been published 
recently by John Wiley and Sons. Chapters 
of particular interest are 23, the interpreta- 
tion of home economics and 24, the grow- 
ing teacher. The Wiley company has pub- 
lished numerous standard handbooks in the 
field of home economics. 















































































































































































































SCHOOL COUNSELORS 


REPORT OF RESEARCH AND GUIDANCE COMMITTEE, SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA COUNSELORS ASSOCIATION, LONG BEACH 


Ruth Purnell, Fairfax Highschool, Los Angeles; Mabel E. Mathews, Los Angeles 
Highschool; Glen W. Henry, Hollywood Highschool 


outer California Counsel- 
ors Association was organized in 
1927 for the purpose of: 1. establish- 
ing and maintaining high standards of 
counseling and 2. to provide oppor- 
tunity for meeting and discussing 
problems of counseling. 


Since its organization was effected 
this group has held four meetings a 
year. The October meeting is held in 
Los Angeles. Los Angeles Counselors 
Association has been host at the 
Christmas meeting, which has been a 
part of the Institute program. Pasa- 
dena is the meeting-place for the 
March session; the May meeting is 
held in Long Beach. The meetings 
have always had good attendance. 


Counselors in the elementary, junior 
and senior highschools, and junior col- 
lege compose the membership. The 
territory represented extends from 
San Diego to the south and Santa 
Barbara, Bakersfield and Lancaster to 
the north, while the eastern territory 
extends as far as Riverside, San Ber- 
nardino and Corona. 


There are three standing commit- 
tees, namely: 1. membership, 2. pub- 
licity-legislative, and 3. research. Such 
other committees are appointed by the 
president as the organization may 
authorize from time to time. 


The officers for the ensuing year, 1935- 
36 are: President, John R. Hoist, Los An- 
geles: vice-president, Anna L. Davis, Pasa- 
dena; secretary-treasurer, J. Murray Lee, 


Burbank. 


The chairmen of the standing commit 
tees for the year are: Legislative-publicity, 
Mabel Mathews, Los Angeles; research, 
May V. Seagoe, Pasadena; membership, J. 
Murray Lee, Burbank. 


Problems and Leaders 


Such problems have been discussed as 
mental hygiene, aspects of guidance, prob- 
lem of the failing pupil, vocational and 
educational guidance, and outstanding ac- 
tivities in guidance. During the past two 
years we have been fortunate in having 
such noted educational leaders address us 
as Dr. Kefauver, Dr. Hand, and Virginia 
Block of Stanford University; Deputy Su- 
perintendent George H. Merideth of the 
Pasadena schools; Howard A. Campion, Dr. 


Paul E. Webb, Dr. Willard S. Ford of Los 
Angeles School Department; and Dr. A. A. 
Douglass, chief, Secondary Education, State 
of California. 


The Research and Guidance Committee 
of 1935 has made a study of three vital 
questions pertaining to counseling activities, 
namely, 1. What is your outstanding guid- 
ance feature this year? 2. To what extent 
are pupils acquainted with business and 
industrial opportunities? 3. What do you 
feel is the biggest ideal of guidance? 


These questions were mailed to 150 
schools, large and small, throughout the 
state. The number of responses (70) was 
most gratifying, especially when one rea- 
lizes the average teacher and counselor 
“sees red” at the very mention of the word 
“questionnaire.” Answers were received 
from superintendents, principals, teachers, 
and counselors. The wide distribution of 
answers guarantees the reliability to the 
conclusions. The replies bring guidance 
activities in Southern California down to 
date. 


A summary of the guidance activities, 
taken from the replies to the questionnaire, 
are given below and is both interesting and 
enlightening: 

What is your outstanding guidance 
feature for this year? 

In the regular senior highschools of 
Los Angeles, counseling has a definite 
place in the administration. The em- 
phasis throughout seems to be placed 
on educational guidance. In studying 
the responses to the above question 
in a majority of highschools the first 
stress of the counselor’s work has been 
with slow and low-ability pupils, mak- 
ing case-studies, retesting, and home 
investigation. 

The larger schools, through indivi- 
dual interviews and contacts with par- 
ents, work out the student’s curri- 
culum and subject program, and study 
the pupil receiving unsatisfactory re- 
ports. 

Three highschools through the 
counselor's office are striving to do 
something in character guidance. One 
of these highschools works in groups 
with teachers on cases. Case studies 
are made. Bulletins are issued on 
worthy use of leisure time. Another 
highschool has experimented to some 
success with personality tests and pub- 
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lishes an orientation supplement to 
their daily paper. The third high- 
school holds forum in the home-room 
every second Friday. Such topics as 
sportsmanship and courtesy are fea- 
tured throughout the school at the 
same time. 


With the re-organization and de- 
velopment of the integration program, 
many counselors in the junior high- 
schools have directed all of their inter- 
ests to planning and organizing this 
work. One junior highschool has a 
definite program for recreational and 
leisure time guidance, also a definite 
program in education for highschool. 


Another junior highschool has a 
very definite program, with the home- 
room as a unit in living the good citi 
zen and emphasizing the socializing in- 
fluence. Junior highschools in the in- 
dustrial districts work on cleanliness 
and honesty. Attention is paid to the 
average student by giving special guid- 
ance in double periods. He must reach 
Grade B-10 by the time he is 16 years 
of age. Junior highschools in the resi- 
dential sections are trying work on 
orientation, course in “charm.” Junior 
highschools seem to be getting away 
from the formal grouping and one 
now insists on heterogeneous groups. 


Responses Are Gratifying 


A very gratifying response was re- 
ceived from schools out of Los An- 
geles. There is a range in the guid- 
ance programs, attempting, of course, 
to meet the needs of the various com- 
munities. Anaheim has a plan for 
orientation work. Corona has a com- 
mittee working on a plan for leisure- 
time guidance. 


Bakersfield schools have a plan for 
character guidance. Claremont schools 
seem to have a workable plan of test- 
ing each month and checking the 
pupils to see that they work up to 
their capacities. Necessary adjust- 
ments are made after conference with 
teacher and pupil. 


Long Beach schools stress the mental 
hygiene aspects emphasized in confer- 
ences; prepares guidance bulletins; and 
developed a new report-card which 
places emphasis upon the citizenship 
and social adjustment of students. 

Pasadena schools stress individual 
guidance, encourage a broader club 
program, is conducting an experiment 
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in the evaluation of guidance programs 
under the leadership of Dr. Kefauver, 
and is compiling statistics of a testing- 
program, used with an experimental 
and control group, with the view in 
mind to determine the best type of 
group guidance. 

Santa Barbara is starting a child- 
guidance clinic. 

To what extent are pupils ac- 
guainted with business and industrial 
opportunities? 

Los Angeles City junior highschools 
are doing practically no work in giv- 
ing of information concerning indus: 
trial and business opportunities. One 
business information 
through the courses in junior business- 
training. Another school shows mov- 
ing- pictures of industries, another 
teaches vocations in connection with 
social studies. 


school gives 


One or two counselors 
state that teaching of vocations and 
giving information on industries and 
business are functions of the senior 


highschool. 
Plans Are Needed 


There is no general plan in the 
senior highschools for giving this in- 
formation and training to students. 
Every counselor seems conscious of 
the need for this work, but has not 
the time to do it himself—yet is try- 
ing to do as much as he can under 
the circumstances. 

Banning has a file of vocational 
information available to all senior high 
students. 


Belmont has a boys vocational day 
each semester with talks on various 
vocations by Kiwanis members. The 
girls hear talks from members of the 
Business and Professional Womens 
Club. A student goes to hear the talk 
he thinks will interest him most. 


Canoga Park does most of its voca- 
tional work through its commercial 
department. 

Eagle Rock has its vocational day. 
Vocational opportunities are discussed 
in its basic course. A senior-high unit 
on vocational information is being 
planned. 

Hamilton has classes on vocations 
for B-12 and A-12 students and pro- 
vides talks on all vocational subjects. 

Los Angeles High gives vocational 
information to students individually. 
There is an elective course in occupa- 


tional orientation which attempts to 
study the interests and abilities of 
students and gives information on 
occupations. 

Manual Arts has classes in occupa- 
tions and economic arithmetic, and 
gives occupational information through 
a supplement to the school paper. 


Guidance Bulletins for Pupils 


The counselor's office at San Pedro 
Highschool puts out a series of bul- 
letins for Twelfth Grade pupils. These 
bulletins deal with business opportuni- 
ties. The shop and vocational teachers 
make contacts with a limited number 
of industries in the town and attempt 
to tie up their work with the indus- 
trial demands as revealed in local 
shops. The salesmanship _ teacher 
makes contacts with a limited number 
of merchants and in salesmanship 
classes and in employment work dis- 
seminates this information along with 
general information. The principal 
and counselor give out information in 
interviews and arrange vocational op- 
portunities. 

The counselor at Van Nuys is in 
charge of the guidance committee. He 
states: 


“In the case of pupils and industrial 
opportunities, we probably are doing more 
than some. In the first place, I am chair- 
man of the Kiwanis Club guidance commit- 
tee and through them secure funds for 
commercial bulletins, etc., on guidance. 
Second, during what was formerly called 
Boys Week, now Youths Week here, I am 
arranging for probably 50 boys and girls to 
visit industry individually on May 2. All 
the boys will be guests of individual busi- 
ness people at a luncheon.” 


HE reports from schools outside 

Los Angeles agree that very lit- 
tle is being done in giving vocational 
guidance, yet all counselors agree that 
there is a very definite need for it, and 
that much should be done. 

Anaheim gives ten weeks out of a 
years course to orientation, to the 
study of business and industrial op- 
portunities. Mr. Lehmer of Anaheim 
makes the following statement: 

“It is my opinion that our pupils are 
very poorly acquainted with business and 
industrial opportunities. The most impor- 
tant program that could be initiated in the 
modern school system is a department of 
vocational guidance that would give as its 
purpose the analysis of every student in 


school, particularly from the standpoint of 
their separate abilities so that they would 









emerge from a given course of training 
properly equipped to take their place in 
the complex business and social life of the 
community. 


“Every job in the entire field of business 
should be thoroughly analyzed to deter- 


mine the basic requirements, the time 


necessary to master it, and its potential pos- 
sibilities. Does it end in a rut or is it a 
definite stepping stone to-something better? 


“With comprehensive information of this 
kind it would be possible for such a depart- 
ment as above suggested to make its major 
objective to see that our pupils are not 
turned loose upon the general public with- 
out having a definite idea of what they are 
expected to do to fit into the general eco- 
nomic and social pattern.” 

Claremont, Corona, Glendale, Long 
Beach, Lancaster, Needles, Pasadena, 
Santa Barbara, and San Francisco are 
all making efforts to get information 
about industry before their pupils. 
They make use of service-club speak- 
ers, trips to industries, boys forum 
with speakers, and individual confer- 
ences. All counselors answering seem 
very conscious of the need of such 
work but are unable to give necessary 
time to it. 


Individual Interviews 

At Washington 
views are given to all students at 
which vocational information is di 
cussed. The teachers of specialized 


individual inter- 


mn 
‘ 


subjects give vocational information in 
their fields, and once each semester 
there is a round table composed of 
speakers from several different fields, 
assembled by the head of the com- 
mercial department, and _ carried 
through a half day program of ad- 
dresses and discussions, closed by a 
luncheon and general luncheon ad- 
dress. 


Frank Wiggins and Metropolitan 
gave for their outstanding feature the 
acquainting of students with oppor- 
tunities in the fields which they have 
selected. 

In one sentence summarize what 
you feel is the biggest ideal of guid- 
ance. 

The answers to question three are 
varied and interesting, a composite 
answer might be: 

The ideal of guidance is to have 
every teacher in a school a guidance 
expert, who will guide every student 
in the school into an educational and 
vocational program in life which will 
make him happy and successful by 


































































































































developing his character and all his 
powers 


ELOW are expressions of the 
ideal guidance: 

“Greatest ideal of guidance is a 
well adjusted individual..—Mary G 
Brown, Anaheim. 

“Development of human personal- 
ity. —F. S. Hayden, Citrus Union 
Highschool. 

“It seems to me guidance should 
attempt to aid each child to do hap- 
pily and those things 
which he finds it necessary and desira- 
ble to do in order to function suc- 
cessfully and socially..—Earl Thomp- 
son, Claremont Highschool. 

“The ideal of guidance 
might well be: To aim to bring to all 
the best of life, under conditions 
where development is most possible 
and desirable, and to weave into the 


successfully 


greatest 


character of the pupil an appreciation 
of and a desire for all the attributes 
of a strong character..—Joseph F. 
Gannon, Glendale Highschool. 

“I believe if a pupil is receiving 
ideal guidance, he is being helped to 
understand his limitations, his assets, 
and something about the field of ac- 
tivity which will help him to develop 
his ability as far as possible.”—Hildur 
C. Osterberg, Jefferson Highschool. 

“Guiding so as to get a sense of sat- 
isfaction in doing well what one can 
do—steady growth toward more efh 
cient living.”-—Gertrude S. Pollock, 
Jordan Highschool. 

“Lastly, the greatest ideal of guid- 
ance to my mind is to have every 
teacher so trained that he will be a 
guidance expert as well as a teaching 
expert.’— John Branigan, Needles 
Highschool, Needles. 


General Conclusions 

1. Guidance is on the “up-and-up.” 
Even in the face of the depression, it 
has suffered less than many other de- 
partments and in some schools shows 
a healthy growth. Practically all 
schools in the United States include 
guidance in their program. 

2. Guidance should be headed by 
a counselor who has been trained for 
the work. 

3. The growing desire of the 
schools to fit each child to take his 
place in a complicated social order has 


reflected itself into a more intelligent 
type of guidance. 

4. There is a marked and grati- 
fying development of interest and 
actual participation of teachers and 
administrators in counseling. 
and 
seling is sharing a place with social, 
health, and leisure guidance. 


5. Statistical academic coun- 


6. A more equitable portion of 
teacher and counselor time and efforts 
is devoted to retarded pupils. 

7. The curricula of highschools are 
rapidly undergoing changes which will 
fit the pupils to meet the problems of 
a complicated social order; the pupil, 
instead of college entrance require- 
ments, is the dominating factor. 

8. College careers are now more 
frequently based on interest of pupils 
rather than parental pride and the 
pupil's desire for social prestige. 
highschool counselors 
usually visit contributing junior high- 
schools, explain the curricula and often 
program the graduates. 


9. Senior 


10. Several schools reported inter- 
views by the counselors with each 
pupil enrolled, primarily to insure in- 
telligent programming. 

11. Educational 
guidance conferences for both boys 
and girls, at which service club mem- 


and __- vocational 


bers and professional and business wo- 
men speak, are the most effective and 
popular methods for contacting the 
business life of the community. 

12. It is regrettable that vocational 
guidance has been seriously neglected 
in our highschools. As a result too 
many pupils are graduated without a 
definite idea of how they are expected 
to fit into the general economic and 
social pattern. Academically - minded 
counselors must partially share the 
blame. 

* x x 

At a recent meeting of Fresno County 
School 
committee was constituted to study methods 
of increasing the efficiency of school trans- 
portation and to co-ordinate the work of 
elementary and highschools. 


Trustees Association, an advisory 


Allan Locke of Vallejo has been named 
supervising principal of the McKinley, 
Roosevelt and Curry Schools and G. A. 
Fickes has been named to a similar position 
over Lincoln, Farragut, 
schools, 


Grant and Bay 
according to a 
issue of Vallejo Chronicle. 


Terrace recent 
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May Belle Taber 


\ E loved you. 


We loved to hear you coming. 

Your youthful footsteps, echoing down the 
halls, 

Made music, dear to us who understood so 
well 

The spirit sweet that made those steps so 
light. 


We loved you— 

For the smile you gave, 

A smile that never failed to win a smile, 

Or make those halls seem brighter than 
before. 


We loved you— 

For principles that never wavered, 
For standards that you kept, 
And taught us all to keep. 


Your courage gave you strength, and yet— 
You gave and gave and gave, until 
You gave too much. 


Our heads are bowed. 
step. 


We listen for your 


The sound we hear is made by feet like 
ours, 

Fit but to move in service to a soul 

Like yours. 


The sea gulls wheel and cry on Seabright’s 
shore. 

The waves upon that beach you loved so 
well 

Are breaking on the sands 
sounds 


And may the 


The breezes carry round your cottage there 
Be music for your spirit while you rest. 


A tribute by K. B. Kizer, Vice-Principal. 
Channing Junior Highschool, Palo Alto. 


Mrs. Taber was teacher of home economics. 


% x 


Mareh of Edueation 


March of Education, news-letter of U. S. 
Office of Education for school officials, in 
a recent issue calls attention to the follow- 
ing new circulars obtainable from that office: 
150. Sources of educational films and equip- 
ment, Cline M. Koon; 151. Preliminary sta- 
1933-1934: 
155. Legislative action in 1935 affecting ed- 
ucation, Ward W. Keesecker. 


tistics of state school systems, 


Conservation 


Conservation of Natural Resources, out 
lines of instruction for educational advisors 
and instructors in Civilian Conservation 
Corps Camps, a bulletin of 100 pages re- 
cently issued by U. S. Office of Education, 
will be of interest to all California school- 
workers. California, because of its magni- 
tude and the variety of its resources, can 
well lead the nation in a great conservation 
program, the basis of which is education. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION AS A UNIT IN CITIZENSHIP 


Dorothy Louise Smith, Principal, Amestoy School, Los Angeles 


Crrzensu: There is nothing 
we try harder to “put over.” And 
there is no course with whose results 
we are less satisfied. Perhaps this is 
because it is the only one in which we 
still rely upon talk to do work that, 
in all others, grows out of vital par- 
ticipation. 

Shall we borrow a page from the 
behaviorists? We may not accept all 
their ruthless pragmatism, but we must 
admit the validity of at least one tenet. 
Nothing is useful unless it works in 
ordinary human conduct. 

On this basis, there is one school 
activity which not only lends itself to 
citizenship but is citizenship. Physical 
Education involves the initiative, self- 
appraisal, and self-expression which 
the modern school seeks to develop. 

To get the best out of it there must, 
of course, be thoughtful organization. 
Especially is this true of the noon 
period when the children are bound to 
be having some form of physical edu- 
cation—good, bad, or indifferent. 

In schools of the past this important 
play-time was sometimes regarded as a 
relief period—a time to be rid of the 
children. The results were not always 
happy. The children most in need of 
exercise dawdled on the _ benches, 
cliques pre-empted balls and apparatus, 
games deteriorated into a mad scram- 
ble. 

Worse still, bad social attitudes ap- 
peared—tthe idea that might makes 
right, that rules don’t count, that win- 
ning is more important than sports- 
manship. 


Growth From Within 

The children themselves were not 
to blame. The child is, after all, a 
primitive and inexperienced individual. 
That does not mean, however, that he 
is stupid or unresponsive, and must 
either be let live as a young anarchist, 
or else be bound into a rigid pattern. 
He can never grow unless the growth 
comes from within. Our business is 
simply to assure him a chance of out- 
wardly expressing this inward growth. 


There is nothing so satisfying to 
the human being of any age as know- 
ing he’s responsible for something 
which is being done well. The poise, 
assurance, and initiative he acquires 
through such responsibility, the knowl- 
edge that he is registering well in the 
eyes of his fellows, give him the feel- 
ing that we call success. It would be 
hard to find another activity provid- 
ing so many jobs for varying types of 
ability as does physical education. 

Let’s take an actual working-situa- 
tion similar to that in dozens of city 
schools. What are the opportunities 
for self-expression in the noon game 
program? Well, there is the custodian 
of the game balls. He must see that 
all types of balls needed are pumped 
up ready for play, and in the appointed 
place where the referees can find them. 


The Noon Program 
Then there’s the child who takes 
out the score-cards. He must see that 
the pencil attached to each is sharp, 
that fresh cards are inserted in the 
holders daily. We find, also, the score- 
card collector, who must see that the 
cards are turned in with team, game, 

and score properly recorded. 


Very important are the liners, with 
their duty of preparing the courts. 
There is the announcer who goes 
every morning from room to room, 
reading the day’s schedule of games 
and referees. 


Equally dependable must be the per 
son who posts the day’s results on the 
wall chart. Then there are the girls 
who make the charts, with a supply 
always in advance, so that when one is 
used up another may immediately be 
posted. 

Not to be overlooked are the cap- 
tains who mark the attendance of their 
teams, and the boy who rings the bell 
for start and close of games. Last— 
aristocrats of the playing field—come 
the referees, ready on the court when 
the game-bell rings with ball, score- 
card, whistle, as well as arm-badges 
for games requiring distinction of 
teams, such as basketball and soccer. 
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These referees, children of superior 
intelligence, have had a_ thorough 
course in game rules and a probation- 
ary period with a full-fledged referee 
before taking the field themselves. It 
is not enough that they be so fair as 
to win the respect and co-operation of 
their fellows. They must also be fear 
less. They must be willing to put 
“crabbers” or persistent rule-breakers 
out of the game. They must be able 
to prevent “razzing” of inept players. 


Sex of Referee 

Some schools find it good policy to 
have a referee of different sex from 
the players. This sounds doubtful, 
but in practice works superbly. Not 
only does it give the sexes a respect 
for each other, but it develops a 
camaraderie, good-fellowship, and lack 
of self-consciousness which are wholly 
advantageous. 

The cumulative effect of such a pro 
gram is amazing. Principles which 
might be “talked” for months in a 
classroom without apparent result, 
here spring into spontaneous being. 
Children may like, even, to a certain 
extent, respect their elders, yet still be 
quite lacking in the rudiments of citi 
zenship. But there is something about 
government by their own kind which 
renders it impossible to do the thing 
that would make one a social outcast, 
a short-sport—as the British say, a 
“bounder.” 

Unfairness, cowardice, 
selfishness, sulks, bullying, bad-temper, 
are ruthlessly exposed and punished 


meanness, 


with the naive frankness of youth, 


while honesty, co-operation, and 


sportsmanship are held at a premium. 


If that isn’t citizenship, what is? 


* * * 


National Musie 
Meeting 


California Western School Music Con- 
ference, affiliated with the Music Educators 
National Conference, has as its president 
Mary E. Ireland. Her office is 2414 T 
Street, Sacramento. 

She and her associates have been par- 
ticularly active at this season in planning 
for the twenty-fourth national meeting, 
March 29-April 3, 1936, New York City 

Anyone interested may obtain further 
information by addressing Sylvia Garrison, 
secretary-treasurer, 3613 Ocean View Drive, 


Oakland 
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RETIREMENT 
SALARIES II* 


New regulations of the Teachers Re- 
tirement Salary Board approved in con- 
nection with the operation of the new lax 
in its general application. The following 


is a brief statement of these regulations: - 


Posuc School Teachers Retire- 
ment Salary Fund Board held a regu- 
lar quarterly meeting at Sacramento, 
January 16 and 17, 1936. The Board 
devoted the major portion of its time 
to the consideration of needed changes 
in its rules and regulations made nec- 
essary by reason of the 1935 amend- 
ments to the Teachers Retirement 
Salary Law. Earlier consideration by 
the Board of such changes had been 
impossible because of the necessity of 
securing from the Attorney-General 
a number of opinions on questions 
which arose after the amendments be- 
came effective. 

The Board is now preparing for 
publication in bulletin form the com- 
plete Retirement Law, together with 
all rules and regulations of the Board, 
but for your immediate information 
there is given below a summary of 
the more important changes in the 
Rules and Regulations of the Board 
which are of timely interest. These 
changes will, in the judgment of the 
Board, give full effect to the intent of 
the 1935 amendment of the Retire- 
ment Law. 

1. Substitute and Part-time Employees. 

Beginning January 1, 1936, any substi- 
tute or part-time employee serving during 
any month for less than ten days of at least 
one hour each will not make any contribu- 
tion to the permanent fund or deposits in 
the annuity deposit fund for such month, 
and will receive no credit toward retire- 
ment for such service. (Rule 47, amended.) 

This rule is retroactive only to January 
1, 1936, and no refunds will be made of 
contributions or deposits made prior to that 
date under the rulings of the Board in 
effect prior to that date. 

To illustrate the rule: 

A is a substitute teacher in a district pay- 
ing the annual salaries of its regular full- 
time teachers in ten installments. During 
the school year A serves ten days in Sep- 
tember, three days in January, eight days in 
April. A will contribute $2.40 for the 
month of September and will not make any 


further contribution during or at the close 
of the school year. 





*Part I appeared in February issue, Page 
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2. Leaves of Absence. 

Time spent by an employee on a leave 
of absence during which he receives com- 
pensation from the employing agency will 
be counted as service toward retirement, 
and such person must make the contribu- 
tions and deposits required by law on ac- 
count of such service. (Rule 18, amended.) 

3. Contributions and Deposits. 

The deduction to be made from the 
salary of an employee for any month as his 
contribution to the permanent fund shall be 
the quotient arrived at by dividing the 
annual contribution of $24 by the number 
of salary payments made during the school 
year to the regular full-time employees of 
the same class by the employing agency, 
except that for the school year 1936 the 
divisor shall be the number of salary pay- 
ments made to the regular full-time em- 
ployees of the same class between Septem- 
ber 15, 1935, and June 30, 1936. 

No employee shall have deducted from 
any salary payment any contribution to the 
permanent fund for any month for which 
he did not render any service and for 
which he did not receive any compensation. 

No employee shall have deducted from 
his salary as contributions to the permanent 
fund any sums in excess of those prescribed 
above, except that if a person serves at least 
eight months in any school year and thereby 
secures credit for one year’s service toward 
retirement, an adjustment must be made at 
the time of his last salary payment for the 
year so that his total contributions for the 
year will equal the full required $24 annual 
contribution. (Rule 46, amended.) 


The following examples illustrate the rule: 

A is employed in a district in which the 
teachers are paid their annual salaries in ten 
installments. A serves during September, 
October, November, December, April, May 
and June, a total of seven months. A will 
contribute $2.40 for each month served, a 
total of $16.80, and no more. B is em- 
ployed in the same district as A and serves 
during September, October, November, 
December, March, April, May and June, 
totaling eight months. B will contribute 
$2.40 for each of the months of September, 
October, November, December, March, 
April and May (or $16.80) and will con- 
tribute $7.20 for June, or a total of $24. 

The 7 months credited to A will be ac- 
cumulated as explained in (4) immediately 
following, and at retirement, A will be re- 
quired to pay, in the manner described in 
the retirement law, an amount sufficient to 
bring his contributions to $24 for each 
year of service credited. 

4. Accumulation of Service. 

Service rendered on and after July 1, 
1935, will be accumulated by months. That 
is, every month of service rendered subse- 
quent to that date will be credited to the 
employee and when eight months have 
been credited to an employee he will be 
credited with one year of service toward 
retirement. 

Months of service rendered prior to July 
1, 1935, will, as in the past, be cumulative 
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only during the school or calendar year in 
which the service is rendered. Thus, as to 
service rendered prior to said date, only if 
eight months of service are rendered in any 
school or calendar year will the employee 
be given credit for a year of service toward 
retirement. (Rule 15, amended.) 


* * * 


Holiday Origins 


Laura Bell Everett, Oakland 


Wars the origin of Halloween? 
How did Thanksgiving begin? and so on 
through the list of holidays. The provident 
teacher may have all such information filed 
conveniently, but most of us welcome a 
books like William Lyon Phelps Yearbook; 
which is brought out by Macmillan. It is a 
volume which will attract the older pupils, 
for it deals with hundreds of subjects all 
touched in the light sympathetic way that 
distinguishes Phelps. The teacher of any 
grade may prepare herself to answer the 
student's questions and give the background 
for each holiday. 

Probably Professor Phelps would greet 
with the kindly smile for which he is so 
well-known, this use for his yearbook, but 
he will be glad to help teachers, even if 
such assistance is a mere by-product of the 
attractive volume with its selection for 
every day in the year. The material in the 
book is taken from his work in current 
publications. The zodiac signs on the cover 
suggest a subject of great interest to most 
young people. The book becomes a birth- 
day-book for notable people from John 
Masefield to Katharine Cornell who, he 
says, for her performance of Juliet, is 
entitled to be regarded as our greatest liv- 
ing actress. William Lyon Phelps Yearbook 
is full of interesting comment on notable 
people both past and present—a delightful 
supplement to biography. 


* * * 


Business Edueation 


Business Education for Everybody is 
the general topic of the fourth conference 
on Business Education to be held at Uni- 
versity of Chicago, June 25 and 26, under 
auspices of the School of Business of the 
University. President Robert Maynard 
Hutchins will preside at the opening ses- 
sion. The need for business education will 
be discussed. The afternoon session on 
June 25 will deal with the general topic of 
possible contributions to general business 
education by certain fields. 


Superintendent William J. Bogan of the 
Chicago Public Schools will preside at the 
morning session on June 26. The general 
theme of this session will be the school 
situation. Problems of integration will be 
discussed by Franklin Bobbitt, professor of 
education in University of Chicago, and 
segregation of vocational students will be 
discussed by Paul H. Carlson, director of 
commercial education, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Whitewater, Wisconsin. 
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SIX SOCIAL TRENDS 


SIX MAJOR SOCIAL TRENDS AND THEIR EDUCATIONAL IMPLICATIONS 


Emery Stoops, Beverly Hills Highschool 


prep and change characterize 
our dawning era. Transition from old 
to new is so rapid that people within 
two centuries will term 1936 the 
Renaissance, and 1890 an emancipation 
from the dark ages. 

A new epoch has stolen upon us 
almost unaware, remolding our insti- 
tutions with liquid ease. Homes, 
churches, governments, communities, 
industries, and inventions are adoles- 
cent with change. The home is in a 
state of transition; 2. the church has 
lost social control; 3. governments are 
growing into larger units; 4. popula- 
tion has shifted to urban centers; 5. 
individualism is giving place to social- 
ized industry; and 6. scientific, tech- 
nological complexity is accompanied 
by sociological inertia. 

One American institution, demo- 
cratic education, has accelerated our 
evolving social order. As the public 
school has hastened, so must it guide 
the flux. 

1. The home is in a state of transi- 
tion. The transplanting of American 
homes from the country into honey- 
combed apartments has forced re-ad- 
justment. A farm wife and children, 
formerly, were an economic asset, if 
not a necessity. A penthouse wife 
may be an economic extravagance, and 
children are often considered little less 
than prodigality. This change from 
agrarian partnership to urban white- 
elephantness has lead to instability in 
the modern home. One marriage out 
of every seven ends in divorce courts. 

The functions of the other six homes 
which hold together, are entirely 
altered. The agricultural home edu- 
cated children in the parental occupa- 
tion. In the city, however, the boy 
cannot accompany his father to the 
office, and often the mother procures 
food at the delicatessen. Health super- 
vision is left largely to the physical 
education department and to the 
school nurse. The family altar of 


plantation days has given way to the 
bridge table, the tennis court, and the 
Lions Club. 

The functions of protection and 
aban- 


economic participation were 





doned, along with horse-collars and 
fruit-jars, when the family moved to 
the city. Sex gratification and repro- 
duction are the only functions remain- 
ing—the first is frustrated by promis- 
cuity, and reproduction is curtailed by 
birth control. 

Educational Implications. Trans- 
planting the home into cities where 
boys are isolated from their fathers 
occupations has forced the secondary 
schools to give guidance and training 
in vocational education. Breaking the 
economic partnership of the farm fam- 
ily has thrown three-fourths of the 
average family into leisure. The 
schools should and will eventually 
direct this additional time. Boys no 
longer need to hurry home from 
school to do the chores, nor do they 
need a summer vacation to work in 
the fields. There is no real sense in 
having daughter rush home at three- 
thirty in the afternoon to help mother 


shoot husbands across the bridge 
table. 

Secondary schools must provide 
constructive activities with longer 


days and summer camps to consume 
this extra time. The school must fill 
idle hours rather than loosing students 
upon the streets. The instability of 
the current home is a trend, which if 
unchecked, will lead to institutional 
rearing of children—that institution 
must be the adapted school. 

With 759% of all delinquent boys 
coming from the 14% of divided 
homes, it may be wise to force parents 
to turn their children over to a scien- 
tific state institution before granting 
them a divorce. 

The home has heaped vocational 
education, character-training, and 
health supervision upon the school. 
This dumping of functions upon an 
already-crowded curriculum is forcing 
the school to forsake conventional sub- 
ject-matter and attend to the “real 
business of living.” 

2. Religion is characterized by tol- 
erance, doubt, and lack of moral con- 
trol. Tolerance is the new Phoenix, 
risen from the smoke of Christian 
martyrs. My grandfather quit cocking 


NORMALLY women live longer 
than men. On the other hand, famous 
men live longer than famous women. 
An analysis of the longevity of 2,668 
eminent men shows that their average 
age at death was 67.8 years while that of 
670 eminent women was only 60.7 years. 
or 

MORE than one hundred titles, in- 
cluding the greatest child classics as well 
as distinguished new books, supplement 
THE NEw WINsTOoN READERS, THE 
READING Hour, and THE NEw SILENT 
READERS, to comprise the Winston 
Complete Reading Program. Want full 
information? 


oe } Enjoy the meeting of the 
oe? S 
~ \ 





| N.E. A. at St. Louis? The 
accountants say that this is 
the way the convention dol- 
lar is spent: hotel, .23; hotel 
dining room, .125; retail stores, .185; 
amusements, .1225; wholesalers and 
manufacturers, .08; taxis and local trans- 
portation, .06; auto supplies, .055; res- 
taurants, .0675; miscellaneous, .075. 

oO" 
OF the 26 states in which books 
are state-adopted, 17 of them are using 
one or more of the J. Russell Smith 
geographies. In the remaining 22 states 
the Smith geographies (HomE FoLks, 
Wortp Foiks, AM=RICAN LANDS AND 
PEOPLES, FOREIGN LANDS AND PEOPLES, 
and Our INDUSTRIAL WoRLD) are used 
in literally thousands of schools. 

oe 
EXCLUDING national anthems 
and hymns, the only musical piece that 
audiences honor by standing while it is 
played is the Hallelujah Chorus of 
Handel’s “‘Messiah.” 






U, 


The study of history and its 
interrelationship and _ inte- 
gration with social studies 
should be continuous from 
the first to the eighth grade. 
Have you examined the Winston History 
Program, starting with the Stories or 
AMERICAN PIONEERS in the third grade, 
with separate books for each grade, and 
ending with AMERICA, OuR Country for 
the seventh and eighth grades? 


Ft a al 


THERE is only one active volcano 
in the U. S.—Mount Lassen, California. 


“_ 


LIKE big figures? Jesuit Clavius, in 
France, calculated that there are 
585,261,767,384,976,664,000 combina- 
tions of the alphabet. Which suggests a 
myriad of words ...and...THE WINs- 
TON SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY . . . with 
its modern word list and every word de- 
fined so clearly that its use and meaning 
can be instantly understood. 


Ue WINSTON Guia 
WINSTON BLDG. ~~~ *——— PHILADELPHIA PA. 
CHICAGO T ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
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his gun every time he saw a Campbellite or 
hard-shelled Baptist; my father allowed a 
few Congregationalists to escape brim-stone! 
With tolerance, doubt, and agnosticism has 
come the fall of moral authority. And now 
to most highschool students, the threat of 
the devil and the bait of heaven are as 
passe as the booga man 

Educational Implications. To the respon- 
sibilities which the home has dropped upon 
the school, moral training now has been 
added. And this was the “most unkindest 
cut of all... Schools have not found a sub- 
stitute for the church’s authoritarianism in 
morals. Most educators rightly begin by 
recognizing that morals depend upon: 1 
person, 2 time, and 3 place, and end by 
doing little about it. But if the next step is 
taken, there is the dilemma of teaching 
ethics indirectly by the atrocious device of 
coupling “honesty with the beauty of the 
rose’ or by training morals directly and 
graduating 78% Curriculum- 
builders must willingly or unwillingly accept 
this additional mantle. What prophet will 
arise to point the way? 


hypocrites. 


3. The present trend is toward larger 
units of government. Districts and coun- 
ties are relics of feudalism, existing from a 
mythical fear of federal usurpation, just as 
nobles feared the king. If sectional gov- 
ernment is archaic, then national govern: 
ment is little more than glorified feudalism. 
Since the days of Henry VIII, “rotten 
boroughs” have impeded the trend towards 
larger units of government. But larger units 
have come, until now, sovereignty has 
spilled over national boundaries in the form 
of the Hague, the League of Nations, the 
World Court, and international conferences. 

Industry has been instrumental in lead- 
ing countries out of their nationalistic shells 
Trade routes out-vault national boundaries 
Eastman Kodak, Standard Oil, and General 
Electric entwine the world in a maze of 
trade webs. In Shanghai and in Bagdad 
natives enjoy Fisher ventilation, and re- 
move film with Pepsodent. Industry has 
outgrown adolescent nationalism. 


Educational Implications. The district 
system in education is a wrecked ox-cart on 
an airplane landing-field. When the aver- 
age salary for rural elementary teachers 
during 1934-35 in a great state like Kansas 
was forty dollars per month (many taught 
for their board), the district system in edu- 
cation has made the crisis acute. Conditions 
were even worse in the South. California 
and New York are the only states that 
have not entirely closed some schools. Ad- 
joining districts all over America are not 
scarce in which oil, railroads, or wealthy 
citizens cause one district to have ten times 
more taxable wealth per student than to the 
other. Larger units of school administra- 
tion redistribute these islands of wealth. 
The local system in education is also notor- 
iously inefficient. 

4. Population has migrated from the 
country to the city. The use of power- 
machinery on the farm liberated a hoard of 


emigrants upon the rising industries of the 





California Teachers 
Association 


Classroom Teachers Division O fficers 


Bay Section: President, Wilbur W. 
Raisner, 419 Munich Street, San Francisco; 
vice-president, Mrs. Harriet Rose Lawyer, 
1151 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley; secretary, 
Marie L. Spencer, 328 Irving Street, San 
Francisco; treasurer, Robert W. Watson, 
531 Francisco Drive, Burlingame. 


Central Coast Section: President, Grace 
Beebe, Elementary School, King City. 


North Coast Section: President, Mary 
Sample, High School, Arcata; secretary- 
treasurer, Mrs. Neal T. McClure, Ford 
Street, Ukiah. 


Southern Section: President, Mrs. Pauline 
Merchant, Garden Grove; vice-president, 
Mrs. Genevra P. Davis, 855 North Avenue 
50, Los Angeles; secretary, Mrs. Theodosia 
Thomas, 315% Atlantic Street, Alhambra; 
treasurer, Ethel M. Roseland, 7610 Hamp- 
ton Avenue, Hollywood. 





city. Where corn and barley once grew in 
solitude, smoke, opera, and psychoanalysis 
now bid for the souls of pale men and 
painted women. 

This flux of farmers sapped the country 
of its wealth and aristocracy. Land-owners 
who could pay off their mortgages, leased 
to tenants and moved to town. More weeds 
grew in the orchards, paint dulled on the 
buildings, and jackasses kicked off the barn 
doors. The owner spent his revenue in 
town as fast as the tenant could let his 
improvements deteriorate in the country. 
The tenants (mostly farmers who had lost 
their farms) proved less ambitious—and 
their children are also less ambitious. Thus 
the wealth and the aristocracy, the breed- 
ing-stock of the country, moved to town, 





Health Convention 


Sixth Annual Convention of California 
Association of Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation, Charles H. Hunt, Long 
Beach, President, and Third Annual Con- 
ference of Southwest District of American 
Physical Education Association, William R. 
LaPorte, University of Southern California, 
President. 

Place: Long Beach. 

Dates: April 3 and 4. Field trip to San 
Diego Exposition, April 5. 

General meetings and sectional confer- 
ences on Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation. 

All regular meetings will be held at the 
Municipal Auditorium. Convention head- 
quarters will be established at Hotel La- 
fayette. Saturday evening banquet will be 
held at Pacific Coast Club. Mel Griffin, 
Long Beach Junior College, is general 
arrangements chairman. All communica- 
tions and reservations should be addressed 
to Mr. Griffin. 
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leaving a residue of progressively-deteriorat- 
ing inferiority. 


To the city, the results were more pleas 
ant than to the country. Successful farmers 
ers came in with money and managed suc- 
cessful stores, offices, and banks. With this 
straining of population came an impetus to 
advancement in the cities, enhanced by a 
natural cross-fertilization of ideas. Art, mu- 
sic, and science, pulled at the grim beard of 
Puritan ruralists—not so much because these 
citified farmers became artistic, but because 
they could foot the bills and wanted for 
their children what they, themselves, had 
missed. Industries whirred, ticker-tapes ran 
overtime, millionaires built on the hill, while 
ten thousand chimneys belched smoke. 


Along with this age of colossal banking, 
projectile speed, and Rotary speeches, came 
another effect—industrial strife. Factories 
imported cheap foreign labor; factories op- 
pressed cheap foreign labor; cheap foreign 
labor tasted American standards and re- 
volted. The amassing of population and 
wealth also abetted crime—just as it acceler- 
ated creativeness at the other extreme. And 
in between somewhere were the most of us, 
with sharpened eye-teeth and less con- 


science. 


Educational Implications. Since wealth 
has been sucked out of the country, the 
district system of taxation must be replaced 
by state or national systems. 

With the pioneer, aristocratic stock yone 
from the farm, the “little red schoolhouse” 
has lost its reputation as a builder of great 
men. Curricula must be more vocational in 
character and less academic for these new 
farm children. Activity must replace book- 
learning in proportion to lowered I. Q. 


In the city, schools must adapt curricula 
to I. Q.’s of 70 to 140; to sons of manu- 
facturers and to sons of bootleggers; to 
““Americans’” and mongrels; to Methodists, 
snake-charmers, and free-thinkers; to Town- 
send-planners and every breed of utopian. 
Out of such a grab-bag must the secondary 
school magically apprehend democracy— 
aye and more, must guarantee equal oppor- 
tunity and cock-sure success for all! 


5. Rugged individualism is being dis- 
placed by socialization. A man’s own busi- 
ness used to be a personal holy of holies 
But now farmers no longer plant wheat, 
ginseng, or johnson grass to suit their 
whims: they allot their wheat, plow up their 
cotton, and kill their piglets. Merchants 
dare not lower the code price on sugar, hold 
open until bedtime, or keep a cat to guard 
the cheese. Trains must run on schedule 
(theoretically) without a single passenger, 
and factories cannot close down when prod- 
ucts are selling at a loss. The day is in its 
morning when labor dare not strike. In a 
phrase, the individual is becoming the pawn 
of society. 

Educational Implications. The history of 
man portrays the pendulum swing of in- 
dividualism to collectivism and back again. 
Just now we are on the throw toward so- 
cialization of everything. If the schools are 
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to be leaders in a dynamic society, they 
should employ the philosophy of the Golden 
Mean. In this way schools can be the bal- 
ance in a society, swung to extremes by 
mob stupidity. 

The specific problem in mass secondary 
education just now is the salvaging of in- 
dividual personality from the deluge of 
school conformity and mediocrity. A stu- 
dent passes from classroom to classroom, 
grabbing English, science, and math as he 
would soup, fish, and pie at a cafeteria, 
jamming through jammed halls—lost in the 
crowd. In the classroom the student sits 
expressionless among forty, being pumped 
full of insipid facts. In this stampede to- 
socialization, the 
abilities are leveled by the herd. 

6. Scientific and technical advancement 
is accompanied by inertia in social progress. 
It would be trite to harp in Chamber-of- 
Commerce accents about our unparalled 
mechanical progress. It is to the 
point to admit it, but point out the lag in 


wards mass individual's 


more 


Even with knee-action, 
free-wheeling and air-flow effect, drivers get 
drunk and kill people. While tomatoes rot 


social advancement. 


in the bay and gas wells wheez out trillions 
of heat calories, people starve and freeze. 
In an age of serums, plastic surgery, and 
sun lamps, legal anachronisms protect rack- 
eteers, bank robbers, and bank presidents 
break banks. We speak around the 
world but our words sprout talons on the 


who 


dove of peace. The magic wand of machines 
fulfills the kings; but these 
machines displace men and bid for morons. 


dream of 


Forty million people now receive some form 
of public welfare—dependants upon the 
other ninety million. 

Sociologists, economists, clergy, and edu- 
cators have slept while scientists and tech- 
nologists have remade the physical world. 
The solution is not a ten-year moratorium 
tirade 
against science, but constructive social ad- 


on technical development, not a 
vancement to parallel technology. 
Educational Implications. The Greek 
ideal of balance and harmony is all askew 
when people are taken from the peniten- 
tiary and to the poor-house at fifty miles 
per Teachers 
classroom to accelerate social advancement. 
This sounds vague, but no more vague than 


hour. must begin in the 


the chemist’s order to analyze matter or 
the physicist’s task of defining motion. 
Briefly, technology has thrown man into 
leisure, and into consciousness of stagnation. 
When the young are kept from employ- 
ment by machine-made leisure and adults 
are thrown into new situations every ten 
years, Education, especially adult education, 
must offer a means of continuous readjust- 
ment in an age of technological complexity. 
In other words, if “civilization is a race be- 
tween education and catastrophe,” educa- 
tion must speed down the decades to win! 


* * * 


Orange County Teachers Credit Union 
has proved so successful that it has been 
given prominent space in a recent issue of 
Christian Science Monitor. 


BOOK LISTS 


FOR CHILDREN AND SCHOOLS 


‘ive national organizations, the 
N. E. A., National Council of Teach- 
ers of English, and American Library 
Association, have co-operated* in the 
preparation of book - lists for 
schools, the second of which, the 
Graded List of Books for Children, 
has just been issued by the A. L. A. 
This graded list offers 1600 carefully 
and annotated titles divided 
into groups suitable for grades 1-3, 
4-6, and 7-9, thus leading up to and 
merging with the first list, the 1000 
Books for the Senior Highschool Li 
brary which appeared last June. In 
compiling these two lists, the commit- 


two 


chosen 


tees not only selected titles considered 
essential for practical school libraries, 


*Graded List of Books for Children. 
1936. American Library Association, 520 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 176p. 


Heavy paper; $1.75. 


1000 Books for the Senior High School 
Library. 1935. 96p. Heavy paper, $1.00 


Inexpensive Books for Boys and Girls. 
1936. 48p. Heavy paper, 50 cents. 

























presented. 


THE WORLD 
OF MUSIC 


The most extensive music education program ever 


Eight complete courses of musical instruction. 
Outstanding for music and pictorial art. 


For full information write at once to 


GINN AND COMPANY 


45 Second Street, San Francisco 
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but they also chose books obtainable 
in moderately-priced editions. 

A third list Inexpensive Books for 
Boys and Girls prepared by a commit- 
tee of A. L. A. is designed for the 
library or school with limited funds. 
Some 700 books varying in price from 
10 cents to $1.00 are described. Titles 

elected so 
that any grade school may safely use 
the list. 


Gg 


and editions are carefully s 


% a 


At a recent Sonoma County teachers in- 
stitute held at Santa Rosa High School, Dr. 
Albert Wiggam spoke on the heritage of 
America. He discussed the problem of race 
suicide. The Healdsburg High School band 
played several selections. 


~ * * 


Following Printed Trails, things to learn 
about reading, is from the pen of a compe- 


tent California teacher. Carol Hovious, 
head, English department, San Benito 
County Highschool and Junior College, 


Hollister, is author ,of this excellent and 
375 pages. 
With the book comes a bulletin of compre- 
hension tests comprising 30 pages. 


effectively - organized text of 


The book is strictly practical and aims to 
train readers to grasp the kind of thing that 
is daily being written in this 


world. Published by D. C. Heath. 


modern 












































































































































MILKING-TIME AT LOMPOC 


AN ACTIVITY ON MILK CARRIED ON BY THE THIRD GRADE 
LOMPOC ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, SANTA BARBARA COUNTY 


Aaney Olson, Teacher 


Oe course - of - study suggested 
studying Community Helpers in the 
social studies in the Third Grade. 
When we talked about the milkman, 
one of the children brought The Story 
of Milk and How it Came About by 
Elizabeth Watson. I read it to the 
children and we discussed it. We got 
posters and pamphlets on milking in 
other lands. 

Everyone became quite interested in 
the study of milk. We visited a local 
dairy. Our office girl mimeographed 
the study leaflets and the children 
colored the pictures and put them in 
a notebook. They made book covers of 
paper-towels, each designing his own 
pattern. 

We studied the location, topography 
and climate of the countries. We dis- 
cussed the reason each animal was 
adapted to its own particular country. 

Two local dairies donated skim milk, 
sour milk, and cream. We made but- 
ter, cottage cheese, chocolate, choco- 
late pudding and custard in the room. 

A card table by an electric socket 
was our kitchen. The equipment was 
an electric plate, a large kettle, a two- 
pound coffee-can for making the cot- 
tage cheese, which was set in hot 
water. A Wesson - oil 
mixer was the churn. 


mayonnaise- 
Butter was 
mixed in a wooden mixing-bowl. An 
egg-beater and a few spoons and bowls 
completed the kitchen. 

Writing up the recipes, excursions, 
and thank-you letters to the dairies, 
made good language lessons. 

I was more than pleased when a 
Mexican mother asked for one of our 
recipes. 

Our school has an exhibit and holds 
open house for two days and one eve- 
ning during Public Schools Week. 

We made with color crayons large 
posters of pastoral scenes for the walls. 
A bulletin-board was arranged with 
pictures and pamphlets pertaining to 
milk. In front of this was a table with 
bowls of butter and cheese made by 
the children. There was a castle made 


with milk-bottles for pillars and bottle- 
tops for windows. 


In the evening two little girls, one 
dressed as a Dutch and one as a Swiss 
dairy-maid, acted as hostesses. They 
told how we carried on our activity 
and served the parents our cheese and 
butter on crackers. 


A dairy-luncheon table was arranged. 
The girls fringed a cloth and napkins 
from cotton print. The luncheon con- 
sisted of graham crackers, a glass of 
milk, cheese, butter and a cup custard. 

My children are a retarded group. 
Over half are Japanese, 
Portuguese and Swiss. They are not 


Mexican, 


good readers, have weak voices and 
little creative ability. 

However, they were very enthu- 
siastic about giving a program to 
climax the activity. We arranged a 
play and gave it to the other Third 
Grade and the mothers. 


Early history and history of milk in 
the United States was told. Eleven 
children dressed in costumes told of 
the sources of milk in the countries 
we studied. 


We found costumes in our costume- 
box, left from old operettas and plays. 
Children always like to dress up. They 
washed them at home and ironed them 
with a little electric-iron at school. 


Our music teacher had taught the 
children songs about cows and milk. 
Some of the girls dressed as milkmaids 
and sang a song with actions. 


Naughty Brownies 

Four tiny girls were naughty 
brownies. They told what happened 
to children who did not drink milk. 
They did a little dance. 

Four boys were Content soldiers. 
They made themselves wooden swords 
and carried shields made like large 
milk-bottles of tagboards. They did a 
soldier march and conquered the 
brownies. 

Each child had a part. There were 
no stars. All sang in two or more of 
the songs. They were thrilled when I 
took their pictures. Some of the 
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snaps have been sent to relatives in 
Italy, Switzerland, and Mexico. Time 
and again child would ask, 
“When may we give another play?” 


some 


References 


Story of Milk and How it Came About— 
Elizabeth Watson; Harper and Brothers. 

All About Milk; Milk, an All Around 
Food—Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany. 

Milking Time in Many Lands—8 posters 
with study - leaflets—California Dairy Coun- 
cil, 216 Pine Street, San Francisco: 431 
Chamber of Commerce, Los Angeles. 


Poems 
Pretty Cow—Jane Taylor, Children’s 
First Book of Poetry, American Book Com- 
pany. 
The Cow—Robert Louis Stevenson. 


Songs 

Generous Cow—p. 11, Songs of Child- 
hood, Gaynor and Blake; John Church 
& Company, Cincinnati. 

Dairymaids—p. 75, 
Series, book II. 

Milking Time—p. 133, Progressive Music 
Series, vol. III. 

Drink Some Milk—p. 97, Happy Road 
—Third Reader. 
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Spring 


Marion Keith Jamieson, Teacher 
Elementary School 
Hemet, Riverside County 


Across the meadow’s drowsy form 
I heard a lark’s ““Good-morning™ ring, 
I heard the sun crash through the storm, 
I heard the first, faint, sigh of spring. - 


The apple trees all winter bare, 
Have washed their limbs in soft perfume, 
And fluffed them round with tasty care, 
In blossoms most too frail to bloom. - 


A trembling bit of rainbow fell, 
It seemed, upon the lifting grass, 
And silence came to softly tell, 
The butterfly’s first timid mass. 


Then off again in busy flight 

It rode a pilgrim on the breeze, 
Into the futures happy light, 

Just o’er the blooming apple. trees. 


Oh, youth is spring, and spring is youth, 
And just ahead is futures prime, 

A little hope, and work, and truth, 
Will bring the fruits of summertime. 


* * * 


Paul Klein, director of adult education 
and principal of San Diego Evening High- 
school, has been named program-chairman 
for San Diego Recreation Council and will 
work to expand the council's sphere of 
influence. 
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A UNIVERSAL EDUCATOR 


Anna Verna Dorris, Director of Visual Instruction and Assistant Professor of Social 


Science, San Francisco State College 


Now that we are slowly but 
surely emerging from that slough of 
despond, of doubt, fear and lack— 
called the depression—we find our- 
selves on the threshold of a new era 
in American civilization. 

All concede that 1936-37 will be 
critical years, years of serious transi- 
tion, perhaps a vital turning-point in 
world history. We are told we must 
develop a new economic status, a new 
social status. We must endeavor to 
change the thinking of people and to 
instil into the hearts and minds of 
boys and girls, men and women, new 
ideals and new attitudes in order to 
cope with this new age just ahead. 

What educational procedure shall 
we use to meet these serious problems 
that confront us? Surely we cannot 
afford to waste time, money nor 
energy on slow, inefficient, antiquated 
methods of procedure. The cause 
seems critical. We must use only the 
most up-to-date, direct methods that 
insure the greatest efficiency, with the 
least waste of time and energy. 


This complex age has plunged us 
into serious problems, but likewise 
modern science has produced new edu- 
cational tools with which to solve these 
problems if we but recognize them and 
use them for good. 


Progressive Schools Use Them 


The stereopticon-slide, motion: pic- 
ture, and radio have found a definite 
place in modern society and are ren- 
dering invaluable service in all the 
more progressive schools and colleges 
of the world. When such mcedern 
devices are common and necessary in 
home, church and business world, and 
have actually become a part of life 
itself, surely every educational en- 
deavor must make proper and sane 
use of such twentieth century tools 
if any satisfactory degree of efficiency 
is to be attained. 

Today we must look upon the mo- 
tion-picture particularly as one of the 
outstanding achievements of modern 
It must be reckoned with as 
one of the great educational forces of 


times. 


contemporary life. It is ours to use as 
we will. But is it being used to serve 
mankind in the highest sense? Have 
we failed to recognize the true func- 
tion of this educator, probably the 
most powerful that the world has ever 
known? Never have we needed such 
a forceful educational tool as now. 


Only recently science has enhanced 






the value of the motion - picture by 
making it a living, speaking thing, thus 
producing a far more effective edu- 


cator. Let us consider for a moment 
just what that talking motion-picture 
can do for public education that can- 
not be done so efficiently by other 
means, such as textbooks, the well- 
trained teacher, lecturer, or even the 
radio. 

1. Expert teaching. Today high- 
school students in remote districts may 
sit comfortably in their classrooms and 
through the medium of the sound mo- 
tion-picture, both see and hear the 





Our Bus 


iness Life 


by 


Lloyd L. Jones 


A junior business text that recognizes the part played 


by the individual in business or in economic community 
life. It deals with the effective and efficient use of the 


common business services. The foundation which it 


builds for business-like living also serves as a founda- 


tion for further study of business subjects and for work 
in the business world. Filled with worth-while student 
activity, it generates enthusiasm for the course on the 
part of both the teacher and the student. Can be 


used with or without the correlated work book. Beau- 


tifully printed, profusely illustrated, and unusually 


readable. 


Ready 


April 15 


Place your order now with our nearest office 


for an examination copy. 


The GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago 


Toronto 


London 


San Francisco Boston 


Sydney 


A GREGG BOOK IS A GOOD BOOK 
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world’s outstanding specialists, in sci- 
ence, literature, psychology, current 
history, or music. They may be taught 
foreign languages, by a native-born 
scholar from 


Spain, Germany, or 


France. 


2. International understand- 
ing. Again, our American students 
may be personally conducted by a 
world traveler, through China, Japan, 
India, Russia or Abyssinia, as the case 
might be, and through this visual 
method actually see how peoples work 
and play the world over. No book nor 
lecturer alone could bring such real 
experiences and interpret live situa- 
tions or create such an abiding sym- 
pathy and understanding for our for- 
this 


teacher—the sound picture. 


eign neighbors as can magic 

3. Teacher training. Another im- 
portant service which the sound mo- 
tion-picture is able to render at the 
present time is the training of teach- 
ers. Today groups of teachers may 
gather together in conference and 
have such an educational specialist as 
Dr. William Kilpatrick of Columbia 
University, for example, appear on the 
screen in person and there in his mat- 
ter-of-fact with these 
teachers his philosophy of modern 
teaching-procedure. Each principle 
emphasized is actually demonstrated 
on the screen just as naturally as if 


way discuss 


you were sitting in the classroom in 
New York City. 

This is only one of many such films. 
A whole series of sound motion-pic- 
tures have already been developed 
through the co-operation of Yale, 
Harvard and Columbia universities. 
These films are now being used for 
training teachers in service, as well as 
student teachers in college. 


4. Adult education. Through the 
talking motion-picture the scope of 
the learning environment will be al- 
most unlimited and bring a richness 
to life never before conceived. Many 
of the problems of adult education 
will be greatly simplified. 


Our educational system must pro- 


vide centers for adult education—life- 
long learning must be encouraged in 


our new educational set-up. 

Here the motion-picture must play 
a very important part. Through its 
unique power it is capable of instruct- 








I am especially pleased with the new size 
of Sierra Educational News; I feel that it 
is a distinct improvement over the previous 
size of the journal—Hugh M. Bell, Asso- 
ciate Professor Psychology, Dean of Lower 
Division, State College, Chico. 





ing 5 or 5,000 at one time, along cer- 
tain lines. Thus mass-training becomes 
possible and practical. Experts from 
the wide world may appear on the 
screen and discuss current social and 
economic problems, or in rural dis- 
tricts may demonstrate better ways 
and means of cultivating the soil, car- 
ing for stock or marketing. 


OMEN may receive instruction 

on problems of the home, care 
of children, preserving fruit or home 
decoration, and the like. What a reve- 
lation our new color photography will 
bring to such teaching films. 

And so I might go on and on relat- 
ing at great length, if time permitted, 
what effective service this magic edu- 
cator is capable of rendering if we but 
accept it and use it for good to help 
solve our problems, during this serious 
transitional period. 

This captivating motion-picture is 
capable of conveying thought, feel- 
ing and knowledge, easily and in- 
stantly. These impressions are helping 
to form character and direct thinking. 
Have parents and educators realized 
fully how powerful are these visual 
impressions? 

Our greatest handicap today is lack 
of enough suitable films having the 
right teaching values. 

The great tragedy has been, that 
thus far, the motion-picture has been 
produced (for the most part) for com- 
mercial profit and not for service to 
humanity. 

We are indeed grateful to the men 
of vision and the few organizations 
that are now concerning themselves 
with the production of motion-pic- 
tures for service regardless of the 





Dr. E. W. Jacobsen, Superintendent of 
Oakland schools, in a recent bulletin states 
that growth in discipline takes place as the 
child more and more 
responsibility for his own conduct. To pro- 
vide the conditions for such growth, a 
teacher must avoid the two uneducative ex- 
tremes of military control and no control 


at all. 


gradually assumes 
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monetary gain. Here endowment has 
been necessary thus far. 


But must it always be so? The most 
important business of a nation is to 
see to it that its people are being edu- 
cated, enlightened through the most 
effective channels possible. If only a 
small portion of the millions of dol- 
lars that have been spent on attempted 
“recovery” measures the last three 
years, could have been spent on a 
hundred superior teaching films, to be 
circulated for the benefit of C.C.C. 
camps, labor groups, clubs and the- 
aters, think what good might be 
achieved to mold the thinking of men 
today. 


This is a problem that concerns not 
only the professional educator but 
every citizen of our state and nation. 
Civilization can rise no higher than its 
educational system. That system must 
be the deepest concern of every state 
in the nation. 


It is in helping to solve these great 
problems of modern civilization that 
the motion-picture promises to render 
its greatest service to mankind. Let us 
not neglect this greatest single edu- 
cator of modern times any longer, but 
use it judiciously where it can do the 
most good. It has a unique place in 
every reconstruction program. 


* * * 


Artesia News, Los Angeles County, re- 
ports a recent banquet of Excelsior District 
Teachers Association at Long Beach. Rep- 
resentatives of the association are Emma 
Bowers, Artesia; Mary Belle Dyer, Nor- 
walk; Betty Isaacson, Excelsior high; Mar- 
garet Harder, Bloomfield, and Mrs. Rena 


Fowler, Bellflower. 


* * * 


Seventy-five full tuition scholarships, 
totaling $3750, will be awarded to the 
country’s outstanding highschool students 
in journalism, debate, and dramatics by the 
National Institute for Highschool Students, 
to be held at Northwestern University June 
29 to July 31. They will be granted to 
juniors and seniors, both boys and girls, 
who are in the first quarter of their classes. 


Students will live in the men’s and wo- 
men’s quadrangles at the university under 
the supervision of instructors. At the close 
of the session three scholarships to North- 
western, each worth $200, will be awarded 
to students whose work has been meritori- 
ous during the summer. 

Further information may be secured from 
the Director, National Institute for High- 
school Students, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois. 
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NEW BOOKS 








one ~~ THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


OC messes 350 Mission Street. San Francisco 








FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 








The very first Steps in number work 


IN NEW SETTINGS OF SUCH SIMPLICITY AND REALISM THAT THE BE- 
GINNER CAN MASTER FUNDAMENTALS INDEPENDENTLY AND HAPPILY! 


IN BOOKS THAT ARE ACTUALLY EASIER FOR THE BEGINNER TO 
READ AND FOLLOW THAN THE FIRST READING BOOKS HE USES 


Clark-Cushman 
Text, Work, Drill, Self-Di stic 
na Testing : SELF-HELP a ee 
detalii tmetiads NUMBER SERIES Assuring mastery with 


are complete —In Number Land... $.40 (list) pupils of varying 
in each book —Numbers at work _....$.48 ability 
For First and Second Grades 


A course in spelling for grades 2to8 complete in one book 


: Wright-Parkinson 
Unit plan of 9 Diagnostic and remedial 


organization WORK AND PLAY a eee 


Effective word- grouping a 
WITH WORDS Study-test-study plan for 
Ve "aried lower grades; test-study- 


review techniques $.48 (list) test plan for upper grades 





Offers a unique feature of motivation in its lively activity program! 





Gates-Baker-Peardon 


Easy vocabulary of 
1 supplementary 286 words 


reader for USE e duplicates that of the best 
after Primer modern basal primers 
> ) o v1 a - = ap . 
the basal prime) in the Colored illustrations 


. . that delight childre 
Geed Companion Casto tat delight children 


May be used with excellent results after Peter and Peggy, Primer in the Gates-Huber-Ayer Work- 
Play Books, or after any of the basal modern primers. 

















CALIFORNIA TEACHERS 


ASSOCIATION 


President: John A. Sexson 
Vice-President: John F. Brady 
State Executive Secretary: Roy W. Cloud 


DIRECTORS 
John A. Sexson, Chairman 
City Superintendent of Schools 
320 East Walnut Street, Pasadena 
John F. Brady 
Principal, Everett Junior High School 
16th and Church Streets, San Francisco 
Robert L. Bird 
County Superintendent of Schools 
P. O. Box 730, San Luis Obispo 
William P. Dunlevy 
San Diego Senior High School 
12th and Russ Streets, San Diego 
Clarence W. Edwards 
County Superintendent of Schools 
253 Holland Building, Fresno 
Roy Good 
District Superintendent of Schools 
Willits 
Walter T. Helms 
City Superintendent of Schools 
Richmond 
Jay E. Partridge 
County Superintendent of Schools 
Oroville 
Mrs. Kathleen H. Stevens 
Principal, Hazeltine Avenue School 
Van Nuys 
1285 Burnside Avenue, Los Angeles 


SECTION OFFICERS 
Bay 
President—Mrs. Ada V. Withrew 
Teacher, Los Gatos Elementary School 
129 Page Street, San Jose 
Vice-President—John F. Brady 
Principal, Everett Junior High School, 
16th and Church Streets, San Francisco 
Secretary-Treasurer—Earl G. Gridley 
Room 1, 2163 Center Street, Berkeley 


Central 
President—Paul E. Andrew 
District Superintendent, Clovis 
Vice-President—Charles Edgecomb 
District Superintendent, 
Schools, Selma 


Elementary 


Secretary-Treasurer—Louis P. Linn 
Principal, Washington Union High School 
Route 6, Box 100, Fresno 


Central Coast 

President—Mrs. Delia R. Briggs 

Principal, Ausaymas School, Hollister 
Vice-President—James P. Davis 

Principal, San Benito County High 

School and Junior College, Hollister 
Secretary—T. S. MacQuiddy 

Superintendent of Schools, Watsonville 
Treasurer—Charles E. Teach 

City Superintendent of Schools 

San Luis Obispo 


North Coast 
President—Neil M. Parsons 
Principal, Mendocino 

Mendocino 


Vice-Presidents—Edward Nix 

High School, Eureka 

Robert McKeay 

High School, Mendocino 

Ellen C. Knudsen 

Marshall School, Eureka 
Secretary-Treasurer—Shirley A. Perry 

Teacher, Ukiah High School 

535 Dora Avenue, Ukiah 


Northern 
President—J. R. Overturf 
Deputy City Superintendent 
Sacramento 
Vice-President—Charles K. Price 
District Superintendent, Orland 


High School, 


Secretary—Mrs. Portia F. Moss 
County Superintendent, Auburn 
Treasurer—J. D. Sweeney, Red Bluff 


Southern 

President—Arthur F. Corey 

Assistant County Superintendent 

Santa Ana " 
Vice-President—E. B. Couch 

Registrar, Polytechnic High School 

Los Angeles 

1133 North Everett Street, Glendale 
Secretary—F. L. Thurston 

307 Continental Building, 

Spring Street, Los Angeles 
Treasurer—Wayne F. Bowen 

Teacher, Miramonte School, Los Angeles 

703 South Tamarind Street, Compton 


408 South 





First Studies in Business with Correlated 
Arithmetic, by Clyde Beighey, Ph.D., head, 


department of commercial education, West- 


ern Illinois State Teachers College, Ma- 
comb, Illinois; and Elmer E. Spanabel, 
Ph.D., counselor, Fifth Avenue High- 


school, and principal, Fifth Avenue Eve- 
ning Highschool, Pittsburgh, was recently 
published by Ginn and Company. 

This admirable volume has been pre- 
pared to meet the modern demand for a 
textbook in 


business 


training correlated 


with arithmetic. This book meets such a de- 
mand by first introducing business and 
social situations and then presenting arith- 
metic problems incident to these situations. 

Business information is presented in a 
manner that permits the introduction of 
arithmetical topics in logical sequence. It 
furnishes a means of motivation in harmony 
with educational needs, in that this back- 
ground for the arithmetic problems helps 
the pupil to realize that a problem thor- 
oughly understood is the more easily solved. 
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Placement 
Service 


Caurrornta Teachers 
Association offers placement ser- 
vice at nominal cost to its mem- 
bers. Members seeking this ser- 
vice should address Earl G. 
Gridley, 2163 Center Street, 
Berkeley; phone THornwall 
5600; or Fred L. Thurston, 307 
Continental Building, Fourth and 
Spring Streets, Los Angeles; 
phone TRinity 1558. 





































Register to Vote 


Au voters in California must re- 
register in 1936. 


To vote at any election during the year 
a voter must be registered 40 days prior 
to that election. 

The first election of the year will be on 
May 5—at which time delegates to the na- 
tional political conventions will be selected. 


To vote on May 5 a voter must register on 
or before March 26. 


Registration at any time during 1936 is, 
of course, effective throughout the year, as 
to elections held 40 days subsequent to such 
registration. 

Important election dates follow: 


1—For delegates to select Presidential 
nominees— May 5. (Registration 
closes March 26.) ' 

2—State Primaries—August 26. (Regis- 
tration closes July 16.) 

3—General Election — November 3 
(Registration closes September 24.) 

4—Sixth Class City Municipal Elections 


—April 14 (Registration closes 
March 3.) 

5—County School District Elections— 
June 5. (Registration closes April 
25.) 


* * * 


Plays for Club, School and Camp for Boys 
and Girls from 8 to 14, by M. Jagendorf, a 
volume of 150 pages, is published by 
Samuel French of Los Angeles, New York 
City and London. Each play can be used as 
the nucleus for a project on the cultural 
history and development of the country 
which furnishes the setting in which the 
events happened. 
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SANTA BARBARA SCHOOL OF 


NATURE STUDY 


Field Session August 3-14, 1936. 
For Full Information, write 
HARRINGTON WELLS, Director 
SANTA BARBARA STATE COLLEGE 
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SCHOOL LIBRARY 


HOW THE SECONDARY SCHOOL LIBRARY CAN BEST SERVE MODERN NEEDS 


Joyce Backus, President, School Library Association of California 


Librarian, San Jose State College 


Tix school library is a develop- 
ment of the twentieth century. It is 
an outgrowth of critical examination 
into the practices and objectives of the 
schools. It is still in the experimental 
stage, a service department, developed 
as a means for supplying books for the 
enrichment of the curriculum. 

Some enthusiastic protagonist of the 
library cause created a slogan for the 
school library when he said “the 
library is the heart of the school.” 
Much lip-service has been given this 
sentiment during the last twenty years. 
But is any school library functioning 
as the source of life-blood in its school? 
Is it even necessary in the school? Is 
the library vital to the achievement of 
the objectives of the secondary school 
program? Or is it a luxury? An en- 
thusiasm? 

Perhaps it is not fair to raise these 
questions in the face of the achieve- 
ments of the school library. But on 
the other hand can we actually take 
for granted a successfully-functioning 
library in the secondary schools? Are 
there not secondary schools, even in 
California, without library service of 
any kind? Librarians and educators 
will do well to look critically at their 
school libraries. What of your library 
today? How is it serving your school? 
Is it necessary or could you close its 
doors and get along well enough with- 
out it? 


Are You Proud of It? 


Do you point with pride to the 
beauty and fine equipment of your 
library room? Is it centrally located, 
the most attractive room in the school? 
Was it planned for quiet, for efficient 
service, or for architectural effect? 
Does it have a classroom to which 
teachers may bring whole groups? 
Does it have numerous small rooms 
for activity and conference groups? 
Does it have plenty of space for 
browsing? 

Is it a place where students feel free 
to pursue their own interests, or is it 
a place of assigned seats, checked 


attendance, regulations and disciplined 
quiet? And is it large enough so that 
every student may have access to it, or 
is its use limited to a favored group or 
a quota from each study-hall? May 
students come freely from classrooms 
as need arises, or is access permitted 
only at the beginning of the hour? 


Is its book collection adequate? Does 
it supply recreational reading that will 
enlarge vistas, permit the development 
of individual interests, develop a read- 
ing habit which will make richer life 
beyond school? Children’s librarians 
of the public library looked upon the 
establishment of school libraries with 


trepidation, even with antagonism. 


Reading Must Be Pleasant 
They believed, and rightly, that read- 
ing must be a voluntary and pleasur- 
able pursuit. They feared that formal 
and assigned use of the library in the 





‘TREASURE ISLAND 
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For more than 35 years,T.C.U. has been 


A Happy Discovery 


Very often we receive letters from teachers, 
who, because the cost is so low, almost for- 
get that they, too, havea share in ‘‘Treasure 
Island.’’ Nora E. Hackley of Warrensburg, 
Mo., wrote: “Since this was the first time I 
had ever been where I could not go on with 
my work,I began to worry how I could get 
my bills paid. The doctor reminded me 
that if I did not quit worrying, I wouldn’t 
get well. Then I remembered that I had 
a policy with T.C.U. I wrote them and 
within a few days there came a letter with 
my check.” 


Teachers Casualty 
Underwriters 


456 T.C.U. Building 
Lincoln, Nebr. 
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truly ‘‘a treasure chest’’ for member-teachers when they were disabled by sickness, 
accident or quarantine. Just a small amount put into this “‘treasure chest’”’ by each 
teacher provides each year the large amount from which unfortunate members obtain 
financial help when it is most needed. Your T.C.U. Policy is your “‘map” that leads 
you quickly to your share of “Treasure Island,’’ when misfortune comes your way. 


Where would YOU find Help should 
Sickness, Accident or Quarantine come? 
Would you have to use up the hard-earned 
dollars that you have laid aside for later 
years? Would you have to forego some 
happy vacation you had planned? Or 
would you have to turn with embarrass- 
ment to friends for financial aid? The bet- 
ter way is to let the T.C.U. assume the 
risk and share the burden when loss comes. 


The Teachers Casualty Underwriters is a national 
organization of teachers for teachers. For the small 
cost of less than a nickel a day, it will assure you 
an income when you are sick or quarantined, or 
when you are accidentally injured. It will also pay 
you Operation and Hospital Benefits. 


Why not decide now that you, too, will ‘‘discover Treasure Island’’? Then when 
Sickness, Accident or Quarantine comes, your T.C.U. Policy will point the way to 
the financial help you need. Act promptly, send coupon now. No agent will call. 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T.C.U., 456 T.C.U. Building, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 
I am interested in knowing about your Protective 
Benefits. Send me the whole story and booklet of 
testimonials. 


OT OTT TTC CCE Lee 
(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 
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school would forever estrange children 
from public library use. 


They have urged that the school 
supply class reference-material and not 
attempt to supply recreational read- 
ing. But can a line be drawn between 
the two? And if one of the objectives 
of the school is to develop wise use of 
leisure, must it not have reading re- 
sources which will attract and inspire 
interest? 


There should be a carry-over from 
the school to the public library, but it 
should be a pleasant and voluntary 
thing, not a matter of assignments. 
And is it not the school’s responsibility 
to supply during school years the read- 
ing needs of the children? 


ERVICE must be given where the 

children are; we can no longer be 
satisfied with reaching the small num- 
bers who go voluntarily to the public 
library. And do the schools have a 
right to require children to go to the 
public library except under teacher 
supervision? Should teachers suggest 
library work that requires children to 
go out on city streets after nightfall? 


And your librarian? Is she the book 
authority in your school? Is she a 
member of every curriculum commit- 
tee? Does she advise in the selection 
of text and supplementary books? 
Does she assist in the planning of class 
projects and activities? Is she an in- 
structional supervisor and adviser? Or 
is she a member of your service staff? 
Have you loaded her with clerical duties, 
the distribution of textbooks, the keeping of 
senseless and useless statistics, the care of 
the study-hall, does she take roll, 
passes, watch discipline? 


sign 


Is_ perhaps library considered 
merely an extra-curricular activity for the 
librarian? Do you expect her to teach Eng- 
lish, coach dramatics, take charge of the 
study-hall as well as organize and administer 
the library? Or do you assign her to take 
the study-hall throughout: the day (a full- 
time and nerve-wracking job) and at the 
same time serve as librarian? Does she have 
such a heavy schedule that she has no free 


time for planning, selecting and ordering 


service 


Teachers Wanted 


A limited number of Superintendents, Principals 
and teachers 


having the use of a car can 
earn from $240 up for eight weeks’ work during 
summer vacation. For particulars write 


Dept 701, 3301 Arthington St., Chicago, Illinois 


The Publie Should 
Know 


It is at these times of graduation that one 
notes the growth of the youngsters 
their hopes, ambitions, and plans become 
apparent. . . . the public also should know 
their needs for guidance, encouragement, 
and assistance, so that they may have their 
full chance for proper placement in this 
all-too-busy world of ours. — Burlingame 
Advance-Star. 


books, for cataloging and preparing them 
for the shelves? 

Does your librarian have time for her 
duties as librarian? Does she have profes- 
sional assistance? Do you expect one librar- 
ian to serve 1400 pupils as efficiently as if 
there were only 400? Do you think a staff 
of two large enough for a school of 3000? 

Does your librarian have time to visit 
classes, does she have time for conferences 
with teachers, does her program provide for 
giving students instruction in the use of the 
library, does she have time to give instruc- 
tion to classes whenever the class activity 
produces a situation which necessitates the 
use of reference tools? 


Every Student and Teacher 


Do you recognize the fact that it is the 
school’s responsibility to teach every student 
to use the library effectively? Does every 
teacher in the school know how to evaluate 
books in terms of curriculum connections, 
children’s interests and individual reading 
abilities? Does every teacher assume respon- 
sibility for teaching students how to marsh- 
all the data necessary for the effective solu- 
tion of a problem? Do teachers make use 
of library reference tools? Or do they make 
assignments without regard to availability of 
materials? Does your librarian have to con- 
tact each teacher, convince each teacher of 
the value of the library, seek special in- 
vitation to give instruction in the use of 
library resources for the subject at hand? 

What kind of librarian do you want in 
your school? Do you want a routine worker, 
a clerk who hands out books on the 
prescribed reading-list, keeps her files in 
order and records up-to-date? Or do you 
expect your librarian to assist the student 
to explore in the fields of knowledge sug- 
gested by the teacher? Does she show him 
how to find material that gives meaning to 
the topic assigned, that opens new vistas, 
suggests new ideas, leads him to think? 


Does She Guide Pupils? 


Is your librarian a member of your guid- 
ance group? Does she help students find 
themselves by developing their special inter- 
ests? Does she have time to chat with them 
about their work, their interests, about 
books? Is she a friend who is interested in 
their hobbies, who tells them of new books, 
who subtly suggests new subjects, helps 
them to find themselves? Does every child 
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in your school visit the library every day in 
the week? 


These and others are questions which 
every administrator, principal, teacher and 
librarian must answer if the library is to 
serve adequately the new school. The school 
is no longer a place of formal classroom 
instruction and textbooks. It is a place of 
activity, play, observation and experimenta- 
tion interpreted and made meaningful by 
reading and instructional guidance. It is a 
place where the child lives and explores, 
where he realizes his individual abilities, 
develops definite tastes and standards. Read- 
ing is an essential tool in the learning 
process. Extensive reading stimulates initia- 
tive, self-expression and independent think- 
ing. And through reading the individual 
continues to gain information throughout 


life. 


The Library Is Integral 


The school library can serve the needs 
of the modern school when its use like read- 
ing becomes an integral part of the instruc- 
tional program. Its book collection must be 
well rounded, it must include the essential 
reference tools and an abundance of up-to- 
date books suitable to the interests and 
reading abilities of the students. They must 
be as colorful as the Sunday supplement, 
as interesting as fiction. 

The library rooms must be spacious 
enough to accommodate all who desire ad- 
mission. The library must be flexible, a 
place of few regulations in which the stu- 
dent may pursue his own interests and to 
which he comes voluntarily. 

The library cannot be static, it must be 
ready to shift its equipment, change its 
methods and routines, circulate its books 
whenever and wherever the changing school 
program demands. 


& NEW status must be given to the 
librarian. She must be a professional 
librarian with. wide cultural background, a 
person of superior ability who understands 
children, knows books. She must be ac- 
quainted with all of the instructional needs 
and interests of the school program. She 
should be the book and instructional con- 
sultant of faculty as well as children. 

The school library is a service institution 
as important to the school program as read- 
ing ability is to intellectual development. 
The classroom library, or book service from 
an outside agency cannot take its place. Its 
collection and its librarian must be integrat- 
ing factors in subject development and all 
of the interests of the school program. It 
cannot serve the needs of the school until 
every teacher makes its resources necessary 
to every class hour, until books and library 
materials are essential to every unit of 
activity. 


* * * 


I like the size of the new Sierra Educa- 
tional News and the way it is set up.— 
Parke S. Hyde, teacher, Robert Louis Stev- 
enson Junior Highschool, Los Angeles. 
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The Elementary 
School 


(Continued from Page 17) 


moving with such rapidity that the 
child should not only acquire a knowl- 
edge of the world conditions in which 
he lives but a technique of impartial 
inquiry which may be applied to prob- 
lems of life. To children who live in a 
world which is continually offering an in- 
crease in amount of leisure-time we must 
afford opportunity to develop those talents 
and interests which will make leisure not 
merely “surcease from toil” or idle periods 
in which germs of mischief breed. 


This is the period when life may be lived 
at its fullest in man’s striving to enhance 
the finer characteristics of his intellect, his 
body and soul. The era confronting man 
opens a field of possibilities that beggars 
description. Instead of the chief emphasis 
being on working and living as in the past, 
the emphasis will be on leisure and living. 
A leisure and living that is spiritually ele- 
vating and mentally invigorating. We need 
but envision the paleolithic man to realize 
the distance we have travelled. We are not 
so temerous as to venture what the future 
will bring but we feel that man’s idealism 
fired in an era of power, leisure and living, 
will result in growth and attainment and 
beauty. 








for classroom use: 


for the teacher. 


you wish us to bill you. 


SAMPLE COPY ON 


Man has hampered his progress because 
of a narrow atomistic outlook. This is evi- 
denced on the adult level by social and 
economic conflict and in education by the 
present-day curricula. Each subject is segre- 
gated and is approached as an end in itself. 
The pupil cannot appreciate the relation of 
the isolated subject or skill to life and the 
resulting ennui does not encourage mental 
progress nor intellectual curiosity. 


The alternative is to give the child on 
each stage of his maturity level an insight 
into a way of living and action that will 
result in mental growth. The goal of each 
unit should be such as to provide motiva- 
tion and purposeful action on the part of 


the child. 


Begin at Home 
What better field can be found than the 


child’s own immediate environment? In 
choosing the child’s natural environment we 
are in a position to indicate worthy goals, 
to appeal to the natural interest of the child, 
and aid in directing his energies in chan- 
nels that will bring worthy achievement on 
the basis of his maturity level. In this type 
of program we may rightly say that educa- 
tion is living; that education is growth. 


Why not then funda- 
mentals,—a. the social studies, units of pur- 
posive thinking and effort leading to an 
insight of present-day culture and an evalu- 
ation of the past: b. music, with its soul stir- 
ring universal language; c. art, which leads 


choose as our 


NEWS-WEEK 


A new form of modern journalism particularly suited for teachers and students 


NEWS-WEEK is the perfect current text. The most significant 
news in every field is reported accurately, impartially, concisely. No 
words are wasted where pictures can tell the story . . . no picture is 
used that fails to visualize the text. Brevity and thoroughness fuse 
into a balance obtained in no other publication. 

Thus readers of NEWS-WEEK obtain the maximum of unbiased 
information in the least possible time. 


Teachers may have NEWS-WEEK at these special bulk rates 


In orders of 5 or more—5c a copy 
If your order exceeds 10 a complimentary desk copy is provided 


Fill in the coupon today stating the number of copies you require. 
If it is not convenient to enclose your remittance, please state when 


If because of personal reasons or school policy, you wish to have 
NEWS-WEEK without liquor advertising, we will provide you 
with “dry” copies upon your request. 


REQUEST 
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to enriched appreciation of the beauty and 
harmony of our environment, and d. litera- 
ture with its key to enobling thoughts and 
wider fields of expression. 


HE three “R's” we may look upon as 

the skill subjects. They are essential as 
tools leading to greater facility and com- 
petence in the more fundamental forms of 
expression. 

To accomplish our democratic aims 
we need a type of education that is 
dynamic, realistic, and purposeful. 
We need schools that are unhampered 
in the teaching of truth and vitally 
effective in developing broad concepts 
of human relationships. 

The greatest instrument of human 
progress is Education, through the 
medium of the free public schools. 


* * * 


F. L. Thurston, executive secretary, 
C. T. A. Southern Section, and W. Harold 
Kingsley, director of public relations for 
that section, have made many addresses re- 
cently in Southern California against the 
proposed repeal of the sales tax and the 
state personal income tax. They point out 
that the state now pays 63% of the cost 
of education. If these taxes are wiped out 
the entire cost will revert to land and prop- 


erty taxes in the various counties. 
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OUR 


SCHOOL HOUSE 


Effie Convers Farmer, Turlock 


Dux schoolhouse is an old-fashioned sort of place, 


No graceful arches nor very modern architect. 
Just two large rooms, a hallway too, 


And a porch set out in front. 


Within its walls a peace is found, 


That only lingers in a place, where years 
Of childish talk and laughter have mellowed walls. 
And left within no hollow echoes 


To disturb the mind. 


So let us be glad that we can have within 

Our midst an old-time schoolhouse, well-preserved, 
Whose atmosphere spells peace in this racing world. 
Where in the mad rush for new things. 


We often lose the real and true foundations of our living. 





Adult Program 
at Turlock 


C. F. Perrott, Principal 
Turlock Union High School 


Ti need for engaging in worthwhile 
activities beyond the usual span of school 
life has been so constantly emphasized by 
our that it has be- 
come almost trite. Even so the development 


leaders in education 
of an adult educational program is only in 
its infancy. 


An extensive evening-school program 
was conducted in Turlock as late as 1930- 
31, but was discontinued due to the depres- 
sion. Since that time a natural growth has 
taken place which will keep the program on 
a permanent basis. 

A Toastmasters Club survived even the 
depression. This group met weekly to de- 
velop the art of oral expression. This was 
followed by a request for a Toastmistress 
Club with the same purpose. The combined 
attendance of these two clubs has averaged 
forty. 


In the fall of 1933 the board of 
tees were requested to initiate an evening 


trus- 


weekly Forum, for the purpose of keeping 
adults informed on state, national and in- 
ternational affairs. The attendance has varied 
from 100-300 for the two years past. This 
is the third year that the Forum has been 
in existence. The attendance this year is as 
good as in the two previous years. 

The same fall a group wished to present 
the Messiah. This activity is completing its 
third year with an enrollment of 70. The 
final performance is presented to an audi- 
ence of 1200 people. 

During the fall of 1935 an adult group 
interested in presenting outstanding drama 
productions organized and presented The 
Fool by Channing Pollock. 

This venture was so far-reaching in inter- 
est and value that the annual presentation 
of worthwhile drama is to be a part of the 
adult A permanent 
organization has been formed whose objec: 


educational program. 





tives go beyond the presentation of plays. 
Experts in make-up, in techniques of pro- 
duction appear and reviews of plays are pre- 
sented before the club from time to time. 

The production of The Fool proved the 
possibilities of co-operative effort of the 
school and Advertising and 
ticket selling were in charge of an adult 
committee. Production of 


community. 


sets, scenery, 
lights, and music was carried on by the 
following departments within the school: 
woodworking, and music. 
Approximately 135 people took an active 
part The play was presented two evenings 
to a total audience of 1800. 

For the past 15 years Americanization 
classes have been conducted. Until 1933-34 
a full-time teacher was employed. Since 
then a half-day has been devoted to this 
work 


electricity, art 


An average of 15 foreign-born per 
year have successfully passed their citizen- 
ship requirements. A considerable portion 
of the time is also given to home visits and 
home classes. 

This adult program is the result of a 
demand on the part of the community. No 
salesmanship has been practiced to develop 
these interests. It has been a natural growth 
proving that adults choose to learn if given 
an opportunity. 


** * * 


John S. Reid, principal, La Mesa Gram- 
mar School, San Diego County, is general 
chairman of the newly-organized co-ordina- 
tion 


council for the better guidance of 


youth. 


* * * 


Congratulations upon your new larger 
paper. We were almost overwhelmed by the 
general appearance, make-up, and wealth of 
material. We didn’t think it could be done 
by a It leaves 
little room for complaint, even if nothing 
else were offered by the C. T. A. for the 
$3.00. The standard you have set is pretty 
high for some of us smaller states, yet it is 
an inspiration for renewed efforts.—Sin- 
cerely, C. M. Howell, Secretary, Oklahoma 
Education Association. 


state teachers association. 






SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


Essays on Modern 
Authors 


A valuable aid to teachers of literature 
and English in assignments of 
authors for special study and to students be- 
ing encouraged to find their own material, 
is to be had in Essays on Modern Authors: 
an index for highschool use compiled by 
Muriel A. Crooks, librarian, New Utrecht 
High School, Brooklyn, recently published 
by American Library Association, 520 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
graphed, 35 cents. 





making 


31p, plano- 


This bibliography of essays on 82 modern 
authors most generally studied in junior and 
senior highschools, is indexed first by the 
names of the individual writers who are 
subjects of the essays, and again indexed by 
the collections in which the 
found. 


essays are 


The essays themselves were chosen be- 
cause their subject-matter comes within the 
interest-range of highschool students, and 
also because they are splendid models of 
the essay form. Many of the essays are in 
collections that should be in any average 
school or public library, thus giving rea- 
sonable assurance that the student will be 
able to secure the books recommended. 


* * * 


Calistoga High School band presented a 
program of music recently at a one-day 
Napa County teachers institute held under 
direction of Eva Holmes, county superin- 
tendent of schools.—Napa Register. 

San Bernardino Valley Junior College 
will have a new auditorium costing $86,000. 
This is part of a general improvement pro- 
gram of about $120,000 including music 
and drafting building, Greek theater, and 
extensive work on the college grounds. 

The junior college district will provide 
about $40,000 of the money required for 
expansion of housing facilities. 


* * * 


The American Guide 


Hhexry G. ALSBERG, director, federal 
writers projects, Works Progress Adminis 
tration (Walker- Johnson Building, 1734 
New York Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. C.) has asked us to call attention to the 
American Guide. The chief undertaking 
before the writers division is the preparation 
of this encyclopedic publication. This guide, 
which will be vastly more elaborate and de- 
tailed than any guide hitherto published by 
a firm or city, will occupy 5 volumes of 600 
pages each. 

The writers, covering the country under 
the supervision of state directors, will sub- 
mit their collected data to central offices, 
where the articles will be checked and ed- 
ited. Afterwards, they will be sent to the 
state headquarters for assembly and com- 
pletion. This project is taking about 4500 
writers from the relief rolls. 
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The New World 


WY cexty broadcasts NBC Western 
States Blue Network, KGO, Mondays 9:30- 
10 a. m., California Teachers Association in 
co-operation with National Broadcasting 
Company. Programs directed by Arthur S. 
Garbett, director of education, Western 
Division, National Broadcasting Company. 


March 2—KEX, Portland. Dr. C. A. 
Howard, state superintendent of public in- 
struction, Salem, Oregon. 


March 9—Charles S. Morris, president, 
San Mateo Junior College; former president, 
California Junior College Association. 


March 16—Eva Holmes, superintendent 
of schools, Napa County. 


March 23—Mrs. Delia R. Briggs, princi- 
pal, Ausaymas School, Hollister, San Benito 
County. 


March 30—Herman E. Owen, director 
of music, Mission Highschool, San Fran- 
cisco, and a group of students. 


April 6—Estelle Unger, director, rural 
supervisor, Sonoma County schools, Santa 
Rosa. 


% * * 


Radio Project 


Cowmissioner J. W. Studebaker, 
U. S. Office of Education, announces that, 
at his invitation, Columbia Broadcasting 
System and National Broadcasting Com- 
pany have appointed representatives to the 
advisory committee of the Educational 
Radio Project—Edward R. Murrow, CBS, 
director of talks, and Dr. Franklin Dunham, 
NBC, educational director, Dr. Ned H. 
Dearborn, dean, division of general educa- 
tion, New York University, and Mrs. 
Sidonie Gruenberg, director, Child Study 
Association of America, New York City, 
have also accepted places on the committee. 
William Dow Boutwell, editor of the 
Office of Education, has charge of the edu- 
cational radio broadcasts. 
* * # 


Mathematics in Life, by Schorling and 
Clark, published by World Book Company, 
is a notable series of which the first four 
units are now ready,—(a) Measurements in 
modern life and in the long ago, (b) Con- 
structions: using geometry in_ practical 
drawing, (c) Drawing to scale: some every- 
day uses of mathematics, (d) Per cents: 
their meaning and use. 

In this material the authors offer the 
non-mathematically-minded student a course 
that will be meaningful to him, mathematics 
that he can understand and use. The units 
provide reading comprehension exercises— 
material employing 
mathematical terms and concepts. 


interesting simple 


* * * 


Donald Wright, teacher at Davis Creek 
School, Modoc County, recently discovered 
a valuable vein of commercial obsidian. The 
material is chatoyant, containing ruddy- 
golden and silver-white gleams. The stone 
is black glass of volcanic origin. 


L. E. Claypool, who writes the Sunny 
Side column in San Diego Sun, recently 
declared, ““To me the Teacher carries the 
greatest burden of us all. While middle- 
class society is cracking up, speaking eco- 
nomically and socially, the Teachers of the 
country carry on, patiently, taking smaller 
incomes and still giving our brats every- 
thing they have, just as though nothing 
ever happened.” 

* *# # 


Superintendent J. Warren Ayer, Mon- 
rovia-Arcadia-Duarte highschool district, is 
editor of the Foothill School Bulletin, a 
very attractive and interesting 4-6- page 
illustrated occasional publication. In a recent 
issue he points out that characteristic of the 
progressive nature of Adult Education is the 
demand for classes in varied fields of inter- 
est. 


Edgar Rice Burroughs, publishers, have 
recently brought out his new novel, Swords 
of Mars, a stirring story of general interest 
to children and their elders alike. Burroughs 
creative imagination has made him the Jules 
Verne of our modern period. His adventure 
stories have enormovs reading. 


* * * 


Joseph DeBrum and James W. Thorn- 
ton, faculty members at Sequoia Union 
Highschool, Redwood City, are co-editors 
this year of The Delta Journal of Phi Delta 
Kappa which is published quarterly at Stan- 
ford University. The journal is a ten-page 
publication, full of items of interest to 
alumni of the Stanford School of Education. 


* * * 


The Case Book 


Tue Case book, Programs for Today, is 
a most interesting volume of 150 pages re- 
cently compiled and published by Lucy Ella 
Case of Pasadena. Miss Case has done an 
extraordinarily outstanding work in South- 
ern California with lip-reading classes for 
hard-of-hearing adults. Her accomplishment 
with this group of people has been so sig- 
nificant and of such great service that the 
Case Book is of particular interest and 
value. 


She is a member of California State 
Board for Normal Training in Lip-Reading, 
and at present is teaching the adult hard- 
of-hearing in the Pasadena public schools. 


Section 1 of her book comprises devices 
and exercises; section 2, art notes; and sec- 
tion 3, diverse subjects. Earnest Elmo 
Calkins, in an interesting foreword, states 
that “we deaf have vast possibilities of 
amusing ourselves in watching our quick- 
eared fellow-citizens, and lip-reading affords 
a little quiet sport, aside from its major use 
as an aid to getting on in a world where a 
perverse generation insists on using vocal 
speech, instead of the quieter and more 
artistic language of the lips.” 








AN ORAL 

LANGUAGE 

PRACTICE 
BOOK 


By MaBet VINSON CAGE 
Price $.90 


A drill book for oral language prac- 
tice based on the theory that unless 
correct usage is on the tongue’s end, 
it is not functioning. A child will 
write “Yes, I’ve seen him, he’s gone 
down the street” a hundred times 
correctly, but meet him in the hall 
and he will say “Sure, I seen him, 
he’s went down the street.” Our 
author contends that had he practiced 
that sentence orally he would have 
been more likely to say it correctly. 
Perhaps ninety per cent of our use 
of language is oral, therefore the es- 
tablishment of the correct language 
pattern must come through training 
the tongue and ear. 


This practice book provides a unique 
device for testing individual oral 
language usage. It provides drills for 
establishing a correct language pat- 
tern followed by Cumulative Habit 
Tests. 

No rules of grammar are given. The 
book is designed to establish patterns 
of speech through ear training rather 
than by rule. 

Over 1300 test sentences. Key sen- 
tences and a score sheet are provided. 

% 


AN ORAL DRILL BOOK FOR 
USE IN GRADES 5 AND 6. 
MAY BE USED FOR SLOW 
GROUPS IN JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOLS. 


Harr Wagner Publishing Company 
609 Mission Street 


San Francisco, California 
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Freedom of Thought 
(Continued from Page 14) 


is but to do and die.” To the world, they 
say, “People believe what they are told, and 
we propose to tell them.” Education con- 
sists purely of learning what the rulers 
dictate to be truth. Patriotism consists of 
believing implicitly, and following unques- 
tioningly. 

Some few among us, apparently unfa- 
miliar with the parenthood of their pro- 
posals, are seeking to interfere with the 
democratic process of free inquiry, which 
has always been basic to our system of 
and 
taboos, borrowed directly from the repres- 
of dictatorial 


education, by imposing restrictions 
sive systems 
abroad. 

As professional organizations, we must 
state our faith plainly and defend not 
only our profession but democracy itself 
by insisting on freedom of thought and 
freedom of instruction. 


regimentation 


I think it highly proper that I should 
state, as one who has been active in school 
administration for over twenty years, that 
I know of no other body of citizens in 
public or private service more devoted to 
the principles of democracy, and more 
conscientious in the discharge of their 
duties and responsibility than teachers. 


Out of a million teachers in our schools 
there may be a few, unfaithful to their high 
calling, who use their positions to plead for 
principles contrary to our ideals of freedom, 
self-government, equality of opportunity 
and justice for all. I have not met them. 
We who live in the educational world cer- 
tainly can testify that the number of such 
teachers is infinitesimal. 


Over-caution Is a Handicap 


If any criticism properly may be leveled 
against a few in our profession whose pur- 
poses are pernicious or whose methods are 
undemocratic, it is not because the schools 
have encouraged teachers to “preach” or 
“advocate” social doctrines in the classroom. 
On the contrary, the criticism might more 
legitimately be made that in the caution 
which has been exercised to avoid the pit- 
falls of propaganda, we have neglected to 
provide adequate opportunities for students 
to come to grips with the important social 
and economic issues of the day. We have 
failed to contribute the degree of social 
understanding which our people must have 
to enable them to preserve and improve 
democracy. 


The founding fathers of American edu- 
cation made it abundantly clear that the 
primary purpose of free public education in 
a democracy should be to prepare youth for 
intelligent and independent exercise of citi- 
zenship. They saw that the improvement of 
personal competency and culture was sec- 
ond in importance in a scheme of education 
for stable self-government. 


We are charged with the stern responsi- 
bility of liberating the minds of youth, of 





giving them the mental agility with which 
to grapple with the inescapable perplexities 
of a swiftly moving social order. It is not 
our right as teachers to impose our per- 
sonal beliefs, prejudices, biases, and philoso- 
phies. “Liberating” means to me that we 
must teach young people how to think 
clearly and precisely, to analyze, to criticize, 
to weigh evidence, to discover facts, to 
check conclusions, and to discuss. We can- 
not be content with fulfilling our negative 
obligation not to impose our own ideas. 
We must also fulfill the great positive obli- 
gation of leading youth, and adults too, in 
full, free, unrestricted investigation of the 
world in which we live and its many varied 
and conflicting ideas. We must be impartial 
and expert guides of learners in their cease- 
less quest for knowledge and understanding. 
Nothing short of that can be honored with 
the term “education.” Nothing short of 
that can make of our people the intellec- 
tually vigorous, discriminating, self-reliant, 
and self-respecting citizens which a sturdy 
democracy demands. 


We have a long way to go in the 


scientific management of this unfold- 
ing process of discovery and learning, 
which we call education. We will do well 
in protecting the freedom of instruction to 
pay special attention to the problem of 
organizing our curriculum so that complex 
problems are opened up to the students 
when they are really prepared to cope with 
them intelligently. 


One reason why we have forced so much 
of the social studies subject-matter into the 
early stages of the process is that we knew 
that for most people there would probably 
be little or no chance later to get a glimpse 
of such problems. This stufing of the 
school curriculum will be rendered unneces- 
sary in the future as we develop adult edu- 
cation to the point where the masses of 
American citizens expect to go on with the 
organized learning process throughout life. 


Also, we have need of examining our 
techniques of teaching social studies in the 
secondary schools to see that the teaching 
is really training young minds for critical 
analysis, and not simply retailing informa- 
tion. The discussion method, the guided 
research program, and the use of a wide 
selection of reading will contribute to asur- 
ing an unbiased presentation. 


What Teaching Is 


More than this, we need to arrive at a 
clear view of what we as educators mean by 
academic freedom and by that little word 
“teach,” and to make our position under- 
stood by the citizens in our communities. 
The assumption is so frequently made in 
this whole discussion of freedom of instruc- 
tion that the word “teach” is synonymous 
with the words “indoctrinate” and “advo- 
cate.” Therefore, it must be made clear, 
somehow, that true teaching seeks to pro- 
duce an understanding of ideas, principles, 
and theories, leaving the individual free to 
choose for himself. 





SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


What people seem to fear, when they, 
perhaps unwittingly, subscribe to alien and 
undemocratic proposals to interfere with 
freedom of instruction, is that teachers will 
use their position to “preach” and advocate 
social philosophies necessarily included in 
certain courses. For this reason it is highly 
important that we make it crystal-clear by 
our classroom deeds as well as by our pro- 
fessional pronouncements, that when we 
seek the right to teach and the inalienable 
and essential American right of the learner 
to learn, we are not asking for the right to 
“preach” or “advocate.” 


Censorship Fails 

At the same time, we must make it clear 
that, having avoided the role of the propa- 
gandist, we are not responsible if students 
accept unpopular ideas as a result of discov- 
ering them in this process of free inquiry. 
The only way to be sure that students will 
not accept ideas contrary to the accepted 
ones, is to go the whole way as in the case 
of foreign dictatorships, and impose strict 
censorship to prevent the expression of 
these opposing ideas by speech or printed 
word. And even then as the history of 
autocracy so clearly reveals, such ideas are 
circulated by an underground movement, 
which in itself vests them with particular 
interest for youth. 


If we believe in democracy, we believe 
that truth is the answer to error, that 
right triumphs eventually in a free market 
of thoroughgoing discussion and study. It 
seems to me that we should have faith in 
the belief that students who are taught how 
to think clearly and weigh all evidence are 
more likely to make gooc citizens, com- 
petent to express intelligent choices, than 
people who are told what to think and, by 
some dictatorial censor, are protected from 
unpopular thoughts. It seems to me that 
students thus educated are more likely to 
choose what is “right.” 


In reality, when we ask for freedom of 
thought and instruction for the American 
schools, for so-called “academic freedom,” 
we are not asking for something for our- 
selves but for the students and for the 
preservation of American democracy. 


Freedom of speech, of press, or assem- 
bly, and of teaching, go hand in hand. 
These freedoms are not primarily for the 
protection of the individual rights of speak- 
ers, or publishers, or organizers of meet- 
ings, or of teachers. They are fundamental 
to democracy because they protect the 
masses of people in their essential right to 
hear, to read, to assemble and discuss, and 
to learn. 


qQnre any one of these freedoms is suc- 

cessfully suppressed, we are in danger of 
losing all of them. We are thereby put on 
the road toward an authoritarian society, in 
which the people may be regimented by 
control over and restriction of the oppor- 
tunities to get at the alternatives from 
which they may choose. It is as much the 
function of citizenship to reject proposals 
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as to accept them. Therefore, it must be a 
fundamental right in a democracy that peo- 
ple have free access to knowledge about 
any and all proposals in order that they 
may be intelligent in their rejections as well 
as in their acceptances. 


Fear Is Blighting 


If we fear that people who are free to 
hear and discuss every idea, plan, or pro- 
posal, will choose the wrong idea, a bad 
plan, or a vicious proposal, the only answer 
to that fear must be some kind of authori- 
tarian dictation permitting the consideration 
of certain ideas, and prohibiting the men- 
tion or discussion of others. 


ERTAIN European countries have 
finally come to that system of censor- 
ship. If our profession believes in democ- 
racy, it must do its part in safeguarding our 
schools from the beginning of dictatorship. 
To me, that means vigorous and united 
effort on the part of teachers and other 
patriotic American citizens, not only to 
thwart specific threats to academic freedom 
but to improve our educational personnel, 
our techniques, and our whole program of 
education, so that we may more adequately 
and competently meet the heavy demands 
which democracy makes upon its citizens 
for intelligent action. 


The Chinese Twins, by Lucy Fitch Per- 
kins, illustrated by the author, is another in 
the remarkable series published by Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company and recently discussed 
at length in this magazine. The two mil- 
lionth Twins book marks the sensational 
progress of this famous series. In the 
charming Chinese Twins a fascinating 
country is opened to the vista of the pupil. 


* % * 


Riverside Press makes favorable mention 
of the article on community leadership by 
Roy H. Norman, principal, Highgrove 
School, which recently appeared in this 
magazine. 


* * * 


My Child 


Unoer the title “My Child and His 
School,” Joseph Burton Vasche, counselor 
of Union Highschool, Oakdale, is a con- 
tributor to a recent N. E. A. Journal. Mr. 
Vasche’s statement is a confidential check- 
list for parents that has helped many par- 
ents to develop sounder understandings of 
their own child and the variety of prob- 
lems which face him in his school experi- 
ence. Mr. Vasche’s checklist has been 
widely distributed to parent-teacher groups 
in California. It includes such points as: 
My child and his general attitude toward 
school, My child's physical condition, My 
child and his school accomplishments, My 
child and his recreation, My child's school 
and my relationship to it. 





Industrial Arts 


Santa Clara County Industrial Arts Edu- 
cation Association recently enjoyed one of 
its most successful mid-winter dinner meet- 
ings in San Jose. 

Dr. David Snedden of Palo Alto, a na- 
tive Californian and one of the country’s 
leading educational sociologists until his 
retirement from the faculty of Columbia 
University last summer, addressed the 
teacher group upon trends in industrial 
arts education and the outlook for voca- 
tional education. Dr. Snedden was intro- 
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duced by Dr. Heber A. Sotzin, head, de- 
partment of industrial arts education, San 
Jose State College. 


Honored guests included Dr. Joseph 
Marr Gwinn, former superintendent of 
schools of San Francisco, who has been 
serving as acting dean of education at San 
Jose State. 


Present officers of the association are: 
Clarence Bjorie, instructor at Santa Clara 
Highschool, president; Lewis Deasy, county 
supervisor of industrial arts, vice-president; 
and George Spearman, instructor at San 
Jose State, secretary-treasurer. 
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financial needs. 


—when you borrow from Bank of 
America, either under the Personal 
Loan Plan, or to finance the pur- 
chase of an automobile or home 


modernization. 


Bank of America welcomes the 
small borrower. Call at the nearest 


branch. 


BANK “ AMERICA 


NATIONAL TRUST & SAVINGS ASSOCIATION 


A Statewide National Bank 










~~ - you get 
the exact 
amount you 
borrow ! 


FOR EXAMPLE 
You borrow. 5100 
You receive. *l00 
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PUBLIC 
SPEAKING 


Elmer E. Stevens 
Teacher of Public Speaking and English 
Grass Valley High School 


Tas demands of business life and the 
rapidly changing social order make it im- 
perative that highschools emphasize increas- 
ingly the value of public speaking and 
offer practice in cultivating the art. 
Practically California highschool 
has some course in speech. I would point 
out the special educational value of taking 
a boy and putting him before his fellows 


every 
























30 Courses 
For Teachers 


Spring Quarter 


UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE 


(Evening Division—University of 
Southern California) 


March 23 to June 13, 1936 


INCREASING enrollment of 
teachers at UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE proves the value 
of this service in the field of 
education. Full University 
credit is offered, with classes 
at convenient hours and at 
costs averaging $12 per 
course, plus $2.50 general 
registration fee. 


Write, phone or call today 
for your copy of the new 
descriptive schedule of 
courses. 


University College 
LOS ANGELES 


TRinity 1701 
TRANSPORTATION BUILDING 


Seventh and Los Angeles Streets 





as an individual interesting, informing and 
persuading them; becoming in other words, 
for so much as five minutes, a leader. 

At a recent meeting of my service club, 
a middle-aged businessman, Mr. Plain, told 
me that his greatest regret was his inability 
to get up and have his say when he felt 
that other men with even poorer ideas on 
these interesting topics were getting away 
with the meetings. 

Mr. Plain stated that it was not only at 
these meetings that this occurred but also at 
his lodge and in his business. 


“IT want my boy to get some definite train- 
ing in public speaking in highschool,” he 
said. “My training in both secondary and 
college work was sadly neglected in this re- 
gard. You English teachers are right in 
your stressing good literature when there is 
so much trash on the market for young 
people to read, but it seems to me that too 
much time is spent on poetry and other 
forms of literature ‘that will live. Your 
work should be more concerned with time 
than eternity. If you want to train for 
effective leadership, you must teach these 
youngsters to express themselves. Of course, 
some of these fellows learn by hard experi- 
ence, but most of us find it hard to start, 
to organize our thoughts and get up. It’s 
not oratory we want, but the ability to get 
up and do some real thinking on our feet 
. .. just plain straight talk.” 


With Mr. Plain’s discourse on English 
teaching, I am sure many will agree. Why 
not a course in “plain straight talking?” I 
am not talking about courses in dramatics, 
oral reading, voice choirs, so-called courses 
in conversation or “oratory.” I do not wish 
to minimize the good work done in them. 
Yet, I am afraid that many of our speech 
courses devote too much time to hard and 
fast rules. The average youngster’s inter- 
est lags. He is bewildered with so many 
proprieties and precisions. 

Of course such a class as Mr. Plain would 
want would recognize the fundamentals of 
organization and delivery. Why not give 
the student a natural start by placing in his 
hands material of genuine interest and en- 
courage him to do some just straight talk- 
ing? 

There is no better way to pass over cer- 
tain technical training and conventionalities 
than to give youngsters some everyday 


LAGUNA BEACH MARINE LABORATORY 
OF POMONA COLLEGE 


26th Season—June 22-August 1 
Field and laboratory work for teachers, 


undergraduates, and advanced students. 
For further information address 


DR. W. M. HILTON 
Pomona College Claremont, California 


HOTEL WHITCOMB 


At Civic Center SAN FRANCISCO 
Single reom, with bath, from $2.00 


GARAGE Double room, with bath, from $3.00 
under Two reoms, bath between, 4 persens, 
same roof (twin beds each room) from $6.00 


Tavern Buffet, 
Coffee Shop. 


James Woods, Pres. 


Cocktail Lounge and 


Ernest Drury, Mgr. 
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problems, real situations, timely topics of 
community interest. 

This I realize may lead to all sorts of 
elaborations, but these are developments of 
the method rather than the desired objec: 
tive. 

Our school, a typical small highschool 
with limited facilities, organized a semester 
course in public-speaking for seniors. The 
principles of organization and delivery are 
studied, various types of speeches studied 
and opportunity offered for each student to 
deliver at least three speeches a week. 


Value of Outside Contacts 

However, the greatest value this class ob- 
tains is through its outside contacts. An- 
nouncements are made in assemblies and 
in other schools for athletic and social 
events. The local service clubs, the Ameri- 
can Legion and fraternal groups all offer 
wonderful possibilities for public appearance 
for these students who can enjoy real audi- 
ence situations. 

The classroom cramps the style of the 
youngster who would learn to lead a group, 
but many are the chances of the public 
speaking class to address all types of people. 
The public relations phase of our school is 
taken care of with the result of bringing 
our school and community in closer touch 
with each other. 

This is a course that can be worked in 
almost any small highschool and which 
once established well, will render the com- 
munity an invaluable aid in training for 
leadership. 





MERRIAM-WEBSTER 


New from cover to cover. Backed by a 
century of leadership. William Allan Neil- 
son, President of Smith College, Editor in 
Chief, heads the most authoritative staff 
of editors ever organized. Contains 600,000 
entries — the greatest amount of informa- 
tion ever put into one volume— 122,000 
more entries than any other dictionary. 
12,000 terms illustrated. Magnificent 
plates in color and half tone. Thousands 
of encyclopedic articles — 3,350 pages. 
Write for free, illustrated pamphlet con- 
taining specimen pages, color plates, and 
full information. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
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(Continued from Page 8) 


ous grades of latex, then manufactures 
it into the rubber of commerce; 

. . the tin-miner of British Straits 
Settlement; the tea worker of 
Ceylon as he cures the newly-gathered 
leaves and separates them into their 
respective grades. 

With interest I viewed the ivory- 
carver of India as, with no implement 
but a sharp knife, he cut, scraped, and 
carved the solid tusk of the elephant 
into articles both useful and artistic; 

. . the snake charmer as he piped 
an airy tune, then opened a basket 
from which the hooded head of the 
cobra protruded swaying in perfect 
time to the music; 

... the cocoanut and banana gather- 
ers of Malay Peninsula, with the great 
pile of cocoanut-halves exposed to the 
sun in the process of copra-making. 


In Europe were seen the harvester 
of the grape and the olive of Italy; 
the grain-farmer of Germany; the 
herder of cattle and sheep in the 
green meadows and on the grass-clad 
mountains of Switzerland; and the 
dairyman and cheese-maker of Hol- 
land; the hard, heavy field work car- 
ried on by the peasants—both men 
and women—in the European coun- 
tries. 

Many of the places of early history 
were visited . . . Egypt, Arabia, and 
Palestine . . . where our earliest civili- 
zation began . . . as well as numerous 
places of modern times. 


I hope to make the lessons interest- 
ing as well as instructive through 
descriptions and cards which I trust, 
with the help of our visual aid direc- 
tor, may be projected upon a screen. 

In a world advocating World Peace 
were seen little children of the age of 
six on their way to a school which 
trains them in the use of the gas-mask 
and the salutation of the green, red, 
and white flag of the fascist, while 
their fathers and older brothers are 
engaged in actual warfare. 

Then again were seen young boys 
—the Hitler boys—a hundred of them 
in one squad, drilling on the city 
squares, that they may at some time 
in the future prove excellent soldiers. 
At another time were seen an ag- 








TRAVEL SECTION 


gressive people manufacturing expen- 
sive automobiles to use in a country 
recently acquired, by war, from a peo- 
ple too stolid to resist attack. 


On a high hill overlooking the city 
of Geneva stands the yet-unfinished 
Palace of the League of Nations—the 
members of which seem unable to 
cope with existing conditions. 

The knowledge which has been 
gained in regard to the growth, the 
use, and the export of many of the 
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tropical fruits, will be of interest in 
natural science. 


In civics and service there is much 
to be discussed as we compare the life 
(i. e., the work, recreation, responsi- 
bility, etc.) of the children of other 
countries with that of children of 
United States. The effect in regard to 
conduct, behavior, respect for elders, 
etc., that such a life has upon the 
children of the respective countries, I 
trust, will prove an interesting and 
profitable discussion. 

The culture, refinement, and polite- 
ness of the English people will be used 





THE SOVIET UNION 





@ Europe-bound educators during the 
1936 vacation are considering the Soviet 
Union in their plans. It's a new travel 







IN 1936 


land where getting about, even in out- 
of-the-way places, is easy and not more expensive than in other 


European countries. 


@ Those whose life work is teaching will be especially impressed by 
the tremendous strides forward made in progressive teaching of chil- 
dren, eliminating adult illiteracy and in technical and higher educa- 
tion. Comparable advances have been made in industry, agriculture 
and social betterment among the 175 million people of the largest 


country on earth. 


@ What more thrilling addition to a European tour than going to 


Moscow, Leningrad, Kharkov, Kiev, Odessa . . 


and the Caucasus Mountains? 


. or perhaps Crimea 








@ Visas are secured in a few days. Fast train, air and boat connec- 
tions give ready access to Moscow and Leningrad from western 
centers. Suggested itineraries range from five to thirty-one days in 
the Soviet Union. They cost $15 a day first class, $8 a day second 
and $5 a day third. . . . They include hotels, meals, all transportation 


on tour, sightseeing by car and the services of trained guide-interpreters. 
Write for illustrated booklet and colored map (SEN) of the U.S.S.R. 


Apply to Your Local Travel Agent 


INTOURIST, Inc. 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 


TRAVEL iw te U.S.S.R. 
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as the basis for a “Better Speech” 
regime. 

Children are always interested in 
first-hand information, so our litera- 
ture periods can be made vital through 
my having visited the different sec- 
tions in which many of our poets and 
authors lived and worked. Having seen 
Grasmere, the home of Wordsworth, 
in the English Lake district, one can 
readily see where was received his in- 
spiration for the poem Daffodils. 

It would have been impossible for 
Lord Byron to have written any other 
poem than The Prisoner of Chillon 


OPEN THE DOOR TO THE 
LAND OF BEAUTY, HAPPI- 
NESS and CONTENTMENT 


WITZERLAND 


ee looking fora COMPLETE VACA- 
TION? One that offers more than one 
type of scenery or sport—and requires GLORI- 
OUS CLIMATE? A vacation that SATISFIES 
EVERY MOOD? One that is SUITABLE to 
YOUR INCOME of TODAY? A vacation 
that REBUILDS YOU, perchance—brings out 
all those dormant qualities that long to be 
AROUSED? Then — SWITZERLAND, the 
INCOMPARABLE, is YOUR ANSWER! 
EASE of ACCESSIBILITY is the OPEN 
DOOR to glorious beauty of scenery, to 
mountain peaks and water resorts, to noted 
spas—known already to the Romans—to local 
color that never fades. TAKE ADVANTAGE 
of the LOW TRAVEL rates—step through 
this OPEN DOOR and REVEL in this land 
of beauty. Write for our beautiful Free album 
of Swiss Scenes—ask for 
Packet SE-1. 

Be sure to include in your 
itinerary BERNE—most inter- 
esting capital—the famous 
LOETSCHBERG Line to the 
BERNESE OBERLAND with 
THUN and INTERLAKEN 
and the spectacular trip to the 
JUNGFRAUJOCH 11340 feet 
above sea. 





SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 


475 FIFTH AVENUE = bs 


NEW YORK 








after having viewed the dark stone 
dungeon of the castle which stands in 
Lake Geneva. Childe Harold was writ- 
ten after Byron’s voluntary incarcera- 
tion in the prison, connected with the 
Hall of Justice by the Bridge of Sighs, 


in Venice. 


In the quadrangle of Christ's Col- 
lege, Oxford, Lewis Carroll, then a 
student, entertained the Dean’s little 
daughters with the story which has 
since delighted thousands of children, 
Alice in Wonderland. 


Abbotsford, home of Sir Walter 


% ORIENT HOLIDAYS 


ALL EXPENSE CRUISE—TOURS 
JAPAN®CHINA® PHILIPPINES 
SAILINGS—JUNE 20 : JUNE 29 : JULY 13 
$375 up 
DE LUXE ON LAND, TOURIST ON STEAMERS 
PERSONALLY ESCORTED 


% AROUND THE WORLD 
ALL EXPENSE CRUISE—TOUR 
Via Trans-Siberian Railroad 


DE LUXE ON LAND, TOURIST ON STEAMERS 
OTHER SUMMER WORLD TRIPS from $649 


% EUROPEAN TOURS 


UNIVERSITY AND ECONOMY PROGRAMS 
Diversified Itineraries 


EST. 1880 $220 up a 


FROM NEW YORK ON LUXURIOUS LINERS 


% Voyages of Romance 


To Hawan, SoutH America, PANAMA 
ALASKA, AUSTRALIA, SOUTH SEAS 
Mexico, SCANDINAVIA 


ASK FOR ILLUSTRATED FOLDERS 
Henry Miele Travel Service 


222 Lorw’s Strate Bupc. LOS ANGELES 
“25 Years’ Experience in World Travel” 
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Scott, where were written the Waver 
ley novels, stands on the bank of the 
Tweed, surrounded by a grove of trees 
planted by the author. Many of the 
scenes described in these novels are of 
this section of Scotland, as are also 
places mentioned in his poem Lay of 
the Last Minstrel. 

“Far from the madding crowd” as 
described by Thomas Gray in his 
Elegy, could have been written only in 
the quiet of the churchyard at Stoke 
Poges, not far from Windsor Castle, 
England. 

The city of Bingen and the Mouse 
Tower, a cylindrical gray stone struc- 
ture mentioned by Longfellow in his 
poem The Children’s Hour, stand, the 
former on the bank of, and the latter 
on, a tiny island in the Rhine River, 
Germany. 

Longfellow has been accorded great 
honor by England in that his statue 
has been placed in the Poets corner of 
Westminster Abbey. 

Each place visited was an inspira 
tion; but when, after a six-months 
absence, the Washington glided into 
New York Harbor, I thrilled to the 
sight of the city’s skyscrapers, sym- 
phonies in wood and stone; to the 
Statue of Liberty, dazzling in bright 
sunlight; to the Stars and Stripes, from 
many buildings waving to me a wel- 
come home. 

It was then that I realized to the 
fullest just what it means to be a 
citizen of these United States. 


TO EUROPE If 


Book now on the largest Atlantic Fleet of Cabin and 
Tourist Class Liners including new “Queen Mary” 


ECONOMY TOURS 


Booklets on request 


Consult your local agent or 
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« Deferred Payment Plan 
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Adventures in 
Transportation 


Henry Miele, Los Angeles 


Mhost of us have heard of the English- 
man who did not know whether he “had 
come afoot or a-horseback.” After a vaca- 
tion abroad, the tourist will chuckle softly 
to himself as he remembers the humorous 
sights encountered on the famous Amalfi 
Drive or the prospect that delighted on 
that caromata journey. 


Perhaps he still recalls the jaunting car- 
ride over the rocky road to Dublin, or that 
Dickensque jostle by tallyho braved in the 
Scottish mists of the Trossacks. How thrill- 
ing it all was . . . and how picturesque! 
How glorious in retrospect! 


But then how peaceful it was just to sit 
back in the curtained shade of the primitive 
cart and let the oxen, milk-white and pen- 
sive, slumber over the cobbled streets of 
Madeira while the driver, walking beside, 
loosely controlled the reins. One certainly 
could ruminate then. 


The ride on the camel is a joyous event 

. smelling, joggling, perverse camel that 
finally arrived at the ancient Pyramids. Per- 
haps there was more comfort, and certainly 
more dignity, playing the rajah aboard the 
elephant to Angkor Wat. What a come- 
down to straddle the humble donkey in 
order to do the Great Wall of China! But 
then the end justifies the means. 


Sporting blood runs higher, though not 
much faster, when the curious tourist 
mounts the mammoth turtle in Western 
Australia. The dash down the oiled ruts of 
the hillside passage in. Madeira, via wicker 
sleds, should satisfy those desiring the un- 
usual. However, there is the aerial tramway 

. . that cash-basket affair across the gorges 
of South America . . . for the more daring. 
The panorama thus derived is glorious; 
deep purpling valleys, rugged slopes, dizzy 
heights. Less dangerous and yet more in- 
teresting are the numerous funiculars that 
mount and mount, bringing one to palace 
hotels and quaint shrines atop some formid- 
able peak 


Americans have become so air-minded 
that a hurried trip from Paris to London, 
Air France or Imperial, causes no great 
alarm, but it does afford a marvelous per- 
spective: the patchquilt farmland of Nor- 
mandy, the Channel waters so very peaceful 
when one is above them, the white cliffs of 
Albion, and finally London not so far away. 
A flight over Hilo’s volcano, a flight just 
close enough to see the seething lava, is an 
experience never to be forgotten. 


Mother Earth also has her conveyances 
for those desiring solid comforts. The char- 
a-bancs today are the last word in elegance. 
Back is rolled the top. In comes pouring 
sunshine as hamlet and farm pass by. Sub- 
stantial and practical likewise are the double- 
decker busses blazing their gaudy advertise- 
ments through maizes of narrow streets. 





EUROPE Escorted Tours SEE MORE OF THE 


Request BookletS : LocalAgentor From O R = N T 


Varsity European Tours $295 erakmacrs Kiebianie 537 0° 
conaucte ead 


606 South Hill St., Los Angeles up @ 28 ON LAND 


@ Lv. L. A. June 20 — S. F. June 22 
Japan, Korea, Mukden, Peiping, Shanghai 


ORIENT ALL EXPENSE — 24 DAY TRIP 


LEBERMAN PEKIN TOURS to TAHITI for 197.50 and up 


DOLLAR S. S. LINES 
$497—62 DAYS 
APRIL 25 .. . JUNE 8-12-20 THE H. C. CAPWELL CO. TRAVEL BUREAU 


896 N. WILSON AVENUE, PASADENA Broadway-20th-Telegraph, Oakland TE. 1-1-1-1 


Leave San Francisco July | 








BOOK NOW 


Make early reservations and be assured of pas- 
sage on the French Line, truly “ France Afloat.” 


Vlowmandiz 


Largest and finest ship afloat 


Ile de France e “Paris 





(hamplaine Lafayette 


Weekly from New York to England and France. 


Also direct service to 


Europe 


via Central America, Panama, with Cabin and 
Third Class ships sailing every two weeks. 


Ask for sailing dates and reservations right now 
from your travel agent or 


French Line 


Suite 317, 510 W. Sixth St., Los Angeles 222 Stockton St., San Francisco 
Telephone TUcker 4231 Telephone SUtter 7557 





























































































MEXICO 


Dependable All-Expense Teurs 
22-Day De Luxe Tour.................. $249.00 
Special 2-Week Tour... _...--. $167.00 
Leaving Los Angeles Weekly 
Low all-inclusive rates, including 
meals, sightseeing, the services of 
cultured guides at important points, 
and first class hotel accommodations. 


Five Fascinating Itineraries 


to cheese from 
Here is just one of the several routes offered: 
(1) El Paso and Ciudad Juarez, (2) 
romantic, gold-lined Guanajuato, (3) 
majestic Mexieo City, (4) Lake Patz- 
euaro and Janitzio, (5) semi-tropic 
Uruapan, (6) Guadalajara, ‘‘“Mexico’s 
Dresden,” (7) Mazatlan by the sea, (8) 
Empalme and Guaymas, (9) Nogales. 
Special Discount to teachers making reservations 
before May 15 mentioning Sierra Educational News 


MEXICO TOURS BUREAU 

Soutnern Cactrornsa Tourist Bureau, Inc. 

47 Broadway Arcade—542 South Broadway 
LOS ANGELES Literature on Request 
































ESCAPE from street cars, but not 
from bath tubs. Away from noise, 
but not from music and mirth! 
Just primitive enough to please 
you, but at no sacrifice of modern 
comforts. 


That’s Oaxaca, land of the Zapotec 
and Mixtec. And it’s only overnight 
from Mexico City. See for yourself 
the ancient cities builded by these 
remarkable peoples. Buy the hand- 
some sarapes, pottery, sombreros, 
table linens and even idols now 
made by their descendants. 

The Mexico you'll enjoy most is far from 
auto roads and tourist throngs, but may be 
reached quickly and comfortably by RAIL. 
See that your travel agent includes Oaxaca, 
Lake Patzcuaro, Jalapa, Alvarado, Guadala- 


jare and Guanajuato in your next trip to 
Mexico. 


Write today for free illustrated folder No. 27 
and information about the National University 


summer school. 


NATIONAL RAILWAYS of Mexico 


Monapnock Bumpinc ..... . . San Francisco 
Paciric Evecrric Bumpinc ..... Los Angeles 


MEXICO 








And what could be more safe than the 
easy-riding jinricksha? No speed limit is 
here required, but only ingenuity and en- 
durance on the part of the runner. How- 
ever, pulling these conveyances is easier 
than it looks. Mayhap the traveler would 
feel more pompous in the aristocratic sedan 
chair, so sumptuous and romantic. 

Nothing is more romantic than a moon- 
light ride in a gondola on the Grand Canal 
unless it be the leisurely trip by rubber 
canoes up the Seine and down the Danube. 
Deabeheahs plying along the Nile are so 
friendly, so intimate, so very, very “comfy.” 
The mountains come to Mahomet; the 
tourists need but sit while the beauties of 
fertile banks and cozy villages unfold. 

Of course we need not be reminded of 
trains and liners. Yet what trip could pos- 
sibly be complete without the efficiency 
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The Rendezvous 
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of each? Today air-conditioned trains, 
equipped with every conceivable comfort, 
await to take us speedily nad safely to the 
busy port. There puffing in its berth lies 
the palatial liner—Queen Mary, Rex, Eu- 
ropa, or Normandie—to convey us across 
the ocean in record time. If speed is not 
paramount, smaller and almost as luxurious 
liners are available. 

Again it is the train that serves us, but 
this time a foreign coach that elicits our 
greatest excitement. A bell rings, a sharp 
whistle cuts the air. We're facing fellow- 
passengers in our compartment. 

Such are the pleasures, the excitement, 
and conveniences of transportation today. 
Variety, that spice of life, is offered, from 
the lowliest donkey-cart to the most super- 
de-luxe greyhound, from the very depend- 
able motor-coach to the fast flying airway, 
ever-available electric or steam train to the 
ubiquitous bicycles that weave their way in 
and out of the canal-lined streets of Am- 
sterdam. Let's be off! 

a 

Harvey M. Huff, formerly general passen- 
ger agent for the United Fruit Company, 
has opened his own office at 420 Market 
Street, San Francisco, where he will spe- 
cialize in planning and arranging tours by 
air or sea. 

* * #* 

Frank E. Short, Pacific coast manager for 
Red Star Lines, announces a new arrange- 
ment for a one class service designated as 
Tourist Class throughout on the steamers 
Westernland and Pennland. These large 
vessels of 16,500 tons, have been com- 
pletely rearranged and renovated to exem- 
plify the highest standards of maritime 
travel. 
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Travelgrams 
Henry Miele, Los Angeles 


as EVELOPMENTS in transportation and 
the building of new hotels in Japan are keep- 
ing step with the ever-increasing travel to the 
Orient, according to Mr. I. Yokota, Pacific 
coast representative of Japan Tourist Bu- 
reau. Six magnificent hotels have just been 
completed in popular tourist centers of 
Japan and four more are under construction 
this year. Mr. Yokota reports that stream- 
lined locomotives and air-conditioned cars 
are new features of the Japanese Govern- 
ment Railways. A further sharp increase in 
Orient travel is expected this summer. 


* * * 


An interesting revelation in Mediterran- 
ean travel is the fact that advance reserva- 
tions for summer sailing on the Italian Line 
and the American Export Lines indicate full 
passenger lists months before sailings. 


* * * 


The popular French liner Paris will sail 
from New York June 27 on a unique cruise 
including Madeira, Portugal, Spain, France, 
British Isles and Scandinavia covering a 
period of five weeks . 


* * * 


According to George Neil, A. G. P. A. 
of the Los Angeles office of the Dollar 
Line, the political and economic develop- 
ments in the new Philippine Republic have 
created an added interest to travelers bound 
for the Orient this summer. A series of 
Orient Holidays cruise-tours feature leis- 
urely extensive arrangements in Japan, 
Korea, Manchukuo and China in addition 
to a three-day sojourn in Manila. In view of 
the N.E.A. convention at Portland closing 
July 3, an Orient Holiday cruise-tour is 
scheduled to leave Seattle July 4 on the 
President McKinley. 


* * * 


The Canadian National Steamships will 
again operate four special 12-day cruises 
with their flagship Prince Robert, which 
proved so popular last season. This is in 
addition to the regular Canadian National 
Alaskan service maintained by the Prince 
Rupert and Prince George. The Prince 
Robert, recently built for cruise service in 
Northern waters, is 11,000 tons displace- 
ment. Its size and luxurious appointments 
distinguish it as the premier vessel in the 
Alaskan service. 


* * * 


The California Teachers’ Goodwill Tour 
of Europe has been announced to leave the 
Pacific Coast June 22 for a 78-day tour of 
thirteen countries, including France, Switz- 
erland, Austria, Jugo-Slavia, Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia, Germany, Poland, Russia, 
Finland, Sweden, Denmark and England. 
The contingent will leave New York on 
the Britannic, June 27th, and return on the 
Berengaria, both famous Cunard-White Star 
liners. 





Robertson Tours 


Fourteen personally-conducted tours 
to Europe, the Orient, around the Pacific 
and around the world are planned this sum- 
mer by the D. F. Robertson's Travel Bu- 
reau, Los Angeles. Leaders of these various 
tours include Dr. Roy L. Smith, Pastor, First 
Methodist Church, Los Angeles. Dr. L. V. 
Lucas, Pastor, First Methodist Church, San 
Bernardino; D. F. Robertson; Mrs. D. F. 
Robertson; Miss Fannie M. Kerns, art di- 
rector, Pasadena schools; Mrs. Eugenia 
West Jones, national president, Kinder- 
garten-Primary Department, National Edu- 
cation Association; and others. 

This bureau has a limited number of im- 
ported calendars, copies of which will be 
sent to any teacher upon request. 


* * * 


Our Travel Section 


Error. Sierra Educational News—Of 
the many good features in our magazine, I 
believe the Travel Section has the most 
general and popular appeal. Personally, I 
read it before turning to the professional 
articles, though they are not neglected. 
All along, however, I have watched for 
an article on a certain cruise which to me 
stands out as the most delightful of all. It 
is off the beaten path for us on the Pacific 
Coast, which makes it even more alluring. 
Having traveled “everywhere,” I still cast 
my vote for the West Indian Cruise. 
Anyway, I thought I'd call your attention 
to a comparatively lightly-traveled area, 
which might appeal as a playground to 
many of your readers.—Catherine Irvan. 


You were born to be LOVELY 


Are you going backward or forward? 





How great is 
your CHARM- 
POWER ? 
Your BEAUTY- 
APPEAL ? 





Helen Randle, A.B., B.S. 


The most alluring graces possessed by every 
Perfect Woman may now be yours regardless 
of age. Learn to develop beauty, poise, charm; 
build health, rejuvenate the entire body 


through 
HELEN RANDLE'S 
HOME STUDY COURSE 


ON 
CHARM, BEAUTY 
PERSONALITY 


Send 10 cents postage today for Free Charm 
booklet, Charm-Chart and Introductory Study. 


HELEN RANDLE 
1000 Sunset Drive, Asheville, North Carolina 
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Speed in Switzerland 


Tue new yearly timetable which comes 
into force in Switzerland on May 15 will 
show drastic improvements. Local service is 
accelerated and supplemented by an addi- 
tion of new trains. 

To gain increased patronage from the 
traveling public the administration of Swiss 
Federal Railroads will relieve a large per- 
centage of their local trains of side duties 
which heretofore included the carrying of 
express merchandise, butter, milk, also cat- 
tle and freight cars. 

It is pointed out that the accelerated 
timetable will result in reduced operating 
costs. The savings thus effected will in turn 
be used for any desirable improvements in 
more rapid and more frequent service. In 
this manner, Swiss Federal Railroads ex- 
pect to meet automobile competition. 

Next to the now almost-completed elec- 
trification program, this drastic improve- 
ment in the passenger train service is hailed 
as the most outstanding forward step which 
the government-owned railways have taken 
in recent decades, and which, experts in 
trafic matters predict, will bring a large 
increase in the passenger movement. 


@ Gh .« 
Records of January First 1936, show 144 
organizations afhliated with the World Fed- 


eration of Education Associations; 19 are 
from various parts of the British Empire. 


Have You a Plan? 
e 


Many teachers have the 
same problem—to build a 
fund for travel, to pay off 
the mortgage, or for living 
expenses after retirement. 
It is also necessary to seek a 
field through which funds 
can increase to meet the 
rising cost of living. 

This is available to teachers 
today through an Individual 
Living Trust. 


Write for our booklet 
explaining this clan. 


NAME sin 


ADDRESS 


H-R-Baxker «Co. 


INVESTMENT FUND DEPT. 


DOuglas 4282 
2200 RUSS BUILDING 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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Vignette of Japan 


Katherine S. Leberman, Pasadena 


eB apan, land of exquisite miniatures, 
land of rooks and streams and splashing 
waterfalls. Land of lovely landscapes painted 
as with a sharp-pointed brush just as the 
Japanese artists painted them long ago. Like 
a Japanese print, pointed houses, pointed 
hats, pointed Fuji over all. 

Land of soft-green misty mountains and 
swift dashing, flashing streams and a sea 
that is never far away. Tiny houses with 
roofs you may touch with your finger tips, 
quaint bamboo fences, fat smiling healthy 
babies, and bicycles, bicycles, bicycles! 












Leading in 


CALIFORNIA 


Language, Literature, 
and Life Series 


SPANISH BOOKS ONE AND TWO 
FRENCH BOOKS ONE AND TWO 
PROGRESS TESTS 


for each book 





































2 e « each book is a complete year's 
work, containing all grammar, read- 
ing, and cultural material needed. 


= 
Pieper-Beauchamp 
Science Program 


EVERYDAY PROBLEMS IN SCIENCE 
EVERYDAY PROBLEMS IN BIOLOGY 
STUDY-BOOKS 
STANDARDIZED TESTS 
Free Teachers’ Guidebooks 






e e e« training for the high-school pupil 
in scientific thinking, not memo- 
rizing. 


Did you know... 


that in Los Angeles schools all 
first-year Spanish pupils use 
SPANISH BOOK ONE? . . and 
that half of the biology enrol- 
ment uses EVERYDAY PROB- 
LEMS IN BIOLOGY? (Both 
texts adopted in June, 1935.) 





If you are considering new books, 
write us for free information. 
















































Land of lanterns and sampans and 
beauty-loving people. Of lovely little geishas 
and tea pourings and singings with the 
samisen. Land of fireflies released in moon- 
lit rooms for the sheer joy of their flicker- 
ings. 


Land of dream pools and swimming-pools 
and life-giving volcanic water pouring forth 
from fiery depths. On a hot day, happy peo- 
ple kneedeep in the many streams enjoying 
the cool water. 


Land of fascinating department stores. . . 
modern sleeping-cars . . . quaint Japanese 
inns . . . splendid hotels. And the breath- 
catching beauty of the countryside! 


Farms with rice sprouting in their 


Arrange a Modern Holiday At 
THE SUMMER SESSION OF 


Creative Arts 


for Men and Women 


MILLS COLLEGE 
JUNE 22—AUGUST 1, 1936 


Six weeks of creative living with study 
concentrated in one field or closely related 
fields. 


Stimulating contacts. 


Individual and class instruction for un- 
dergraduates and graduates, with credit, 
and for auditors. Concerts, lectures, con- 
ferences, social events. 

Class-free Saturdays and leisurely Sun- 
days, for recreation, friendships, uninter- 
rupted study. 


Departments and Staffs 


ART—Lyonel Feininger, Alfred Neumeyer, 
William Suhr. 

CHILD DEVELOPMENT—Hubert C. Arm- 
strong, Dr. Rossner E. Graham, Clarissa 
Hallowell, Josephine Rohrs Hilgard, Mary 
Cover Jones, Margaret Karr, Stevenson 
Smith, Dr. Charles C. Stevenson, Lovisa 
C. Wagoner. 

CREATIVE WRITING—William Rose Benet, 
Sidney L. Gulick, Jr., Lucy Lockwood 
Hazard. 

DANCE and SPORTS—Bob Clark, Caroline 
Coleman, Henry Cowell, Cornelia Cress, 
Margaret. Fitch, Hanya Holm, Hilda 
Clute Kozman, Irene Williamson. 

DRAMA and the SPEECH ARTS—Gustav 
Breuer, Helen Cross, Marian Stebbins, 
L. Louise Stephens. 

FRENCH—Jules Romains, Gabriel Bonno, 
Maurice Coindreau, Helen Marburg, 
Edmond Masson, A. Cecile Reau, Dorothy 
Mead Hildreth. 

MUSIC—Domenico Brescia, Albert Elkus, 
Donald J. Grout, Laurent Halleux, Alma 
Schmidt Kennedy, Marcell Maas, Robert 
Maas, Luther Brusie Marchant, Alphonse 
Onnou, Germain Prevost, the Pro Arte 
Quartet of Brussels. 


For Further Information, Write 











Sidney L. Gulick, Jr., Executive Secretary 
MILLS COLLEGE SUMMER SESSION 
Drawer E @ Mills College @ California 
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thatched roofs, mats laid out to air beside 
ancient threshing machines. Farmers knee- 
deep in floating rice-fields, wells as old as 
the empire itself, tiny little paths running 
along the banked roadways to tiny red 
shrines at the end. 


The rain falls and out come the babies- 
round, fat, smiling—in raincoats of glorious 
hue, like nothing so much as a flock of 
gorgeous balloons—violet, magenta, orange 
and green. Trooping off to school in twos 
and threes, carrying umbrellas as gorgeous 
as themselves. 


What kind of a land can this be, so rich 
in beauty and charm and so clean and 
well-kept? 


















Oregon 
Summer Sessions 


in 1936 


Since the National Education Asso- 
ciation is meeting in Oregon this 
summer, an even larger number of 
California teachers than usual is 
expected and will be cordially wel- 
comed in the six summer sessions 
of the Oregon State System of 
Higher Education. 














































OREGON STATE COLLEGE, 
CORVALLIS 


Regular Session: June 22 to July 31 
Post Session: August 3 to August 28 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 
AT EUGENE 


Regular Session: June 22 to July 31 
Post Session: August 3 to August 28 


PORTLAND SESSION OF 
UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 


June 15 to July 31 
(A week's recess at time of N. E. A. 
meeting ) 


OREGON NORMAL SCHOOL, 
MONMOUTH 
First Session: June 8 to July 17 
Second Session: July 20 to August 21 


SOUTHERN OREGON NORMAL 
SCHOOL, ASHLAND 

First Session: June 8 to July 17 
Second Session: July 20 to August 21 


EASTERN OREGON NORMAL 
SCHOOL, LA GRANDE 


First Session: June 8 to July 17 
Second Session: July 20 to August 21 

































































































For bulletins and information, address: 


ALFRED POWERS 
Director of Summer Sessions 
State System of Higher Education 












814 Oregon Building, Portland, Oregon 


AUTHORIZED by STATE BOARD 
of HIGHER EDUCATION 





MARCH, 1936 


MOUNT SHASTA SUMMER SESSION 


June 24 to July 31, 1936 
* 


PROGRESSIVE TEACHERS will be glad to know of a SUMMER SESSION 
conducted according to a PROGRESSIVE PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION. 


Mount SHASTA SUMMER SESSION offers courses for Elementary 
school Teachers that are really INTEGRATED. A whole summer may 
be spent in this unique approach to the work of teaching children. 


ALSO courses required for the ADMINISTRATIVE CREDENTIAL 
will be given. 


CONFERENCE on Instructional Problems in 
Elementary Education, July 13 to 17. 


Write for a Catalog 


Dean of the Summer Session 
Chico State College Chico, California 


You Save Three Ways 
with KEWAUNEE FURNITURE 


@ |t Serves Years Longer 
@ |+t Uses Space More Economically 
@ It Saves You Money on First Cost 


When selecting laboratory furniture, look to the savings 
and efficiency it brings long after price is forgotten. 
Kewaunee Furniture is built strong and of finest ma- 
terials. It can serve for many years under severest 
daily use. Kewaunee Engineers have made Kewaunee 
Furniture pedagogically correct in every detail. Teach- 
ers handle large classes easier—students are inspired 
to do better work. Space is not wasted. More students 
are handled at a time and classrooms are available 
every period of the day. 

If you have a laboratory to furnish, be sure to avail 
vourself of Kewaunee’s FREE Engineering Service. 
It’s the sure way to avoid costly mistakes. Write us 
your problem today. 


Domesti 


Fume Hood 


Heunmiced ig Co: oe 
LABORATORY FURNITURE 7 EXPERTS - 


C. G. Camppett, Pres. and Gen. Moar. 
116 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wisconsin 


California Distributors : 
AMERICAN SEATING CO. AMERICAN SEATING CO. 4 
207 Van Ness Av. S., San Francisco 6900 Avalon Blvd., Los Angeles 
; Chemistry Table No. D-702 in Metal 
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Cc. T. A. Honor Schools 


(Continued from Page 13) 


Imperial County: Central Union High, 
Eastside High. 


Los Angeles County: Alhambra—Central, 
Garfield, Marengo, Park; Artesia, Covina 
Union High; Hermosa Beach School Dis- 
trict, Lynwood—Lincoln, Roosevelt, Wash- 
ington; Mt. View—Ruth Home; Perry, 
Pomona— Emerson Junior Highschool; 
South Whittier, Willowbrook—Grammar. 


Los Angeles City: Chatsworth Park, 
Cheremoya Avenue, Garvanza, Compton. 


Orange County. Brea, Costa Mesa — 
Monte Vista; Fullerton High, Fullerton Ele- 
mentary—Valencia, Wilshire Avenue; La 
Habra—Wilson; Laguna Beach School 
District, *San Joaquin No. 2, Tustin H. §&., 
Villa Park. 


Riverside County. Highgrove — * Hyatt; 
Palo Verde Valley District—Primary; Per- 
ris Elementary, Riverside City—Grant. 


San Bernardino County. Cram District, 
*Hesperia, *Kingston Emergency, Pied- 
mont, San Bernardino City—Detention; 
*Todd, Victor Valley High, Big Bear High, 
*Yucee. 

San Diego County: Escondido Elemen- 
tary, Southwest Junior High. 


Ventura County: Somis. 


Santa Barbara County: Carpinteria, Garey, 
*Jalama, Rice, Santa Barbara City—Lincoln. 


San Francisco: Alamo Elementary, Al- 
varado, Buena Vista, Burnett, Daniel Web- 
ster, Excelsior, Franklin, Frank McCoppin, 
Fremont, Garfield, Geary, George Peabody, 
Golden Gate, Hawthorne, Kate Kennedy, 
Laguna Honda, Madison, Patrick Henry, 
Raphael Weill, Redding, San Miguel, 
Shriners Hospital, Starr King, Sunshine, 
Twin Peaks, Yerba Buena. 


San Jose City: Technical Highschool, 
Americanization Department, Edison High- 
school, Herbert Hoover Junior High, The- 
odore Roosevelt Junior High, Woodrow 
Wilson Junior High, Anne Darling, College 
Park, Gardner, Grant, Hawthorne, Hester, 
Horace Mann, Jefferson, Lincoln, Longfel- 
low, Lowell, M. R. Trace, Washington. 

Tuolumne County: Big Oak Flat, Chi- 
nese Camp, Columbia, Corner, Curtis 
Creek, Moccasin Creek, Montezuma, Phoe- 
nix, Poverty Hill, Rawhide, Twain Harte, 
Wards Ferry. 


Monterey County: Bradley, Ellis, King 
City Union School.—Edna A. James, Secre- 
tary to T. S. McQuiddy, Secretary, Cen- 
tral Coast Section, C. T. A. 


* * * 


Contributors 
(Continued from Page 1) 


A research committee of Southern Cali- 
fornia Counselors Association has made a 
report on school counseling of such great 
practical value that it is worthy of careful 
study by all school people. Ruth Purnell, 
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COMING 


March 7-14 — California Conservation 
Week. Proclaimed by Governor Frank F. 
Merriam. Auspices California Conservation 
Council, 209 Canon Perdido Street, Santa 
Barbara. 


March 9-13—First annual statewide con- 
ference on improvement of teaching and 
learning; auspices State Department of Ed- 
ucation. Hotel Biltmore, Los Angeles. 


April 1-3—National Recreation Associa- 
tion Western Division, institute conference. 
Pacific Coast Club and Civic Auditorium, 
Long Beach. 


April 2-4—California Secondary School 
Principals Association, annual convention. 
Hotel Maryland, Pasadena. 


April 3, 4—California State Association 
of Health, Physical Education and Recrea- 
tion; annual convention. Long Beach. 


April 4—California Elementary School 
Principals Association; annual state conven 
tion. Hotel Del Monte, Monterey. 

April 11—California Teachers Associa 
tion annual meeting. San Francisco. 

April 12—Easter Sunday. 

April 24-26—Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation, Northern California Conference. Dr. 
George A. Rice, University Highschool, 
Oakland. 

April 27-May 2 — California Public 
Schools Week; 17th annual observance. 
Charles Albert Adams, state chairman. 

April 28-May 2—Association for Child- 
hood Education; 43d annual convention. 
Pennsylvania Hotel, New York City. 

May 11-15—National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers; 40th annual convention. 
Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee. 

June 27-July 4—N. E. A. Convention 
Portland, Oregon. : 








Fairfax Highschool, Los Angeles, is chair- 
man. (Pages 20-22.) 


Physical education as a unit in citizenship 
is winningly presented by Dorothy Louise 
Smith, principal of the Amestoy school in 
Los Angeles city. (Page 23.) 


The educational implications of six major 
social trends are realistically presented by 
Emery Stoops, teacher in Beverly Hills 
Highschool. (Page 25, 27.) 





Allen's Foot-Ease 


SHAKE IT INTO YOUR SHOES 


Makes new or tight shoes 
feel easy. Soothes tender, 
swollen, aching feet and 
stops the pain of corns, 
bunions and calluses. 

Free Offer to Teachers 
A supply of FooteEase Walking Dolls for 
Kindergarten use, or free samples of Allen’s 
Foot«Ease for use in physical training or home 
economics classes, sent free upon request. 
Please state preference. Address 


ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE, LEROY, N. Y. 
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ANEW BOOK IN MODERN-SCHOOL MATHEMATICS SERIES 





Modern-School Algebra 


SCHORLING—CLARK—SMITH 









A standard, modern course for the first year 
. of high school. It is notable for the way it 
skillfully develops the meaning of algebra. Its 
abundant drill insures mastery. The new 
College Entrance Board requirements are fully 
met. 

Send for description 


World Book Company 


149 New Montgomery Street, San Francisco 
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PLAY educates and develops children. Even the 





wholesome enjoyment of chewing gum has its ben- 






efits. Daily, especially after meals, chewing gum is 






™ good for the teeth. Four factors towards GooD 






—_ J TEETH are: Right Food, Personal Care, Den- 






ie tist’s Care and Plenty of Chewing Exercise. There 






| is a reason, a time and place for Chewing Gum. 










Today, manufacturers call upon great Universities to 






make impartial investigations of their products. Re- - 





ults of such research form the basis of our advertising. 





he National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers 








THE NEW GEOGRAPHY 


| hold the unconquerable belief that Science and 
Peace will triumph over Ignorance and War, that 
Nations will come together, not to destroy but to 
construct, and that the future belongs to those who 
accomplish most for humanity. —Pasteur. 


The old geography stands condemned before the tribunal 
of American youth. It has held out to them only the dry 
husks of the subject, disregarding all its vital, stimulating 
features. 

Youth is thrilled to catch the heart-throb of human rela- 
tions in a world where varying peoples, facing varied en- 
vironments, seek the common goal of a better life. 

Young folk of today live in a world which the radio 
girdles in a second and which the China Clipper spans at 
unbelievable speed. No wonder they are keen to receive the 
message of the New Geography for it tells of our world 
today whose lands are drawing closer and closer together as 
the contributions of science increase. 


The New Geography restores beauty and interest to a 
field made lifeless by the technicians. It envisages man in his 
ambitions, limitations, work, play, and in his attempts to 
help other men. It treats unhurriedly that broad field of 
human endeavor in its relation to the natural environment, 
which is Geography. 

The New Geography dares to substitute sympathetic 
understandings for sectional and national prejudices. It is an 
active, living, present-day study of man. Thoughtful teach- 
ers everywhere recognize the New Geography as a subject 
that is basic to all education for good citizenship. 


Allyn and Bacon 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 





